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CHILLINGWORTH’S MONUMENT AT CHI- 
CHESTER CATHEDRAL, WITH AN ACCOUNT 
OF HIS BURIAL. 


I took an opportunity a short time ago of in- 
specting the mural monument of this divine, as it 
is now to be seen on the wall of the south walk 
in the cloister of Chichester Cathedral. It is of 
stone, 5 it. long and 4 ft. wide ; there is a border 
round three sides with a base at the foot, and 
a marble slab has been inserted, filling up the 
space inside in a manner consistent with what has 
been said about the defacement of the monument 
and with the “damna sepulchri” in the last line 
of the present inscription. There is an interval 
between this line and that before it, as shown in 
the accompanying copy, which I made myself with 
all the accuracy I could command :— 

Virtuti sacrum, 
Spe certissima Resurrectionis. 
Hic Reducem expectat animam 
GULIELMUS . CHILLINGWORTH 


AM, 
Oxonii natus et educatus, 
Collegii St Trinitatis, 
Socius. Decus et Gloria : 
Omni Literarum genere celeberrimus. 
Ecclesie Anglicane adversus Romanam 
Propugnator invictissimus : 


Ecclesize Salisburiensis Cancellarius Dignissimus, 
Sepultus Januar: mense Ao Dai 1643, 
Sub hoc marmore requiescit, 


Nec Sentit Damna Sepulchri, 


The circumstances attending the burial of 
Chillingworth were of so extraordinary a character 
that, though they are known to many, I may be 
pardoned for repeating them here. At the time 
of the funeral Dr. Francis Cheynell, then rector of 
Petworth, appeared at the grave with ‘ The Religion 
of Protestants’ in his hand, and addressed the 
friends of the deceased and others there present on 
the dangerous tendency of what he called the 
rationalism of the deceased. In the course of his 
address he flung the book into the grave, exclaim- 
ing as follows :— 

“Get thee gone then, thou cursed booke, which hast 
seduced so many precious soules; get thee gone, thou 
corrupt rotten booke, earth to earth, and dust to dust; 
get thee gone into the place of rottennesse, that thou 
maist rot with thy Author and see corruption,” 

After which denunciation he proceeded to say 
further :— 

“So much for the burial of his errors. Touching the 
burial of his corpse, I need say no more than this: it will 
be most proper for men of his per ion to it the 
body of their deceased friend brother master to the dust; 
and it will be most proper for me to hearken to that 
counsel of my Saviour, Let the dead bury their dead, but 
go thou and preach the kingdom of God.” 

“And so,” he informs us in his ‘ Novissima Chilling- 
worthi,’ “ I went from the grave to the Pulpit and 
preached on that Text to the Congregation.” 

It is certainly not improbable that those who 
brought the body to be buried, Lieut. Golledge 
or the friends of Chillingworth, whoever they 
might be, may, notwithstanding Cheynell’s pro- 
hibition, have caused, after his departure, such 
parts of the offices of the Church as could be hur- 
riedly performed to be said over his coffin; but, so 
far as we can learn from Cheynell’s exordium at the 
grave, where, declining to bury his body, he buried, 
as Des Maizeaux says, his book, the funeral was, at 
all events, an instance, common enough in those 
times, of the denial of what Jeremy Taylor calls 
(and he had experience of the kind) open and 
solemn sacraments and of the services of the 
Church of England to persons opposed to the views 
of the Puritans. 

Cheynell himself said at the grave :— 

“ Brethren, it was the earnest desire of that eminent 
scholar, whose body lyes here before you, that his corps 
might be interred according to the Rites and customs 
approved in the English Liturgy...... But his feecond re- 
quest (in case that were denied him) was that he might 
be buried in this city......His first request is denied for 
many reasons, of which you cannot be ignorant,” &c, 

Cheynell’s conduct at Chillingworth’s funeral 
having been reflected upon as uncharitable, he pub- 
lished in defence in 1644 his ‘ Chillingworthi 
Novissima ; or the Sicknesse, Heresy, Death, and 
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Bariall of William Chillingworth (in his own 
phrase) Clerk of Oxford, and in the conceit of his 
fellow-souldiers the Queen’s Arch-Engineer and 
Grand Intelligencer,’ &c.* From this work, called 
by Locke “ one of the most villainous books that, I 
think, ever was printed,” I have taken the informa- 
tion given above, to which I may add the following 
Peas given by Des Maizeaux in his ‘ Life of 
hillingworth ’:— 

“His body was decently laid in a convenient coffin 
covered with a mourni erse-cloth, more seemly (as I 
conceive) then the usuall covering, patched up out of the 
mouldy reliques of some motheaten copes: His friends 
were entertained with wine and cakes...... All that offered 
themselves to carry his corps...... had every one of them 

according to the custome of the countrey) a branch of 
mary, ® mourning Ribband, and a paire of Gloves.” 

“ Mr. Chillingworth was buried by day, and therefore 
we had no torches or candles at his grave.” 

“ If any man enquire whether he hath a tombe-stone... 
...let him know that we plundered an old Friar of his 
Tombestone, and there is roome enough for an Epitaph 
if they please to send one from Oxford.” 

The late Mr. King (‘Handbook to the Cathe- 
drals,’ pt. ii, 1876) observes as follows :— 

“The original inscription, written by a friend of 
Chillingworth’s soon after the Restoration, contained 
a special allusion to Cheynell, in which he was styled 
Theologaster. His son got into the cloister at night and 
defaced it with a pickaxe.” 

I can find no authority for this statement. None 
is given by King ; and, although I have applied 
to the authorities of the cathedral (and my in- 
quiries have received much attention from the dean 
and the librarian), I can learn nothing beyond what 
is stated above. At the same time the present 
state of the inscription, with the line on “ damna 

Ichri,” seems to bear out the assertion of the 
* Handbook.’ 

It is probably known to many of your readers 
that Dr. Johnson wrote a short life of Cheynell, 
though not in his happiest vein. Lisle Bowles, the 
poet, also preached a sermon in the Cathedral of 
Salisbury (where he was canon, Chillingworth 
having been Chancellor of Sarum), in a sequel to 
which he gave “ some account of the last days of 
William Chillingworth”; but this production also 
is more curious than valuable. 8S. Arnorr. 

Gunnersbury. 


SOME NOTES AND ADDENDA TO PROF. SKEAT’S 
*ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.’ 
(Continued from p, 84.) 

Not in early use,” Known before 1450. Cf, 

‘Acoutve. Ad, 1. 16, and for Da. koster—sacristan. 
Aceredit, Known since 1620. Cf, D.M., iv. 
Acrobat, Gr. axpéBarog, not dxpoBdrne. The first 


* London, 1644, Samuel Gellibrand, at the Brasen 
——- Paul’s Church- There is an abusive 
dedication to Drs. Bayley, Prideaux, Fell, &c., who had 

Religion of Protestants,” 


given their imprimatur to ‘ The 


one is given in Passow; the latter nowhere, so far as I 


can see. 
Caxton (1435), Hys hondes in crosse.” Cf, 

M., 

Adjoin. Known since 1325. Cf. D.M., iv, 

Adjure. Used by Wyclif, 1382. Cf, D.M., cv. 

Admiral. Besides Prof. Skeat’s note in Suppl. the D.M. 
should be consulted, 
ee Used by Chaucer, ‘ Bal. Good Counsail,’ 

.M., 

Adulter. In support of derivation ad+-alter com 
Skt. anja-ga, he who goes +o another, adulterous (Vani- 
gek, p. 28). 

Aery. D.M. gives other explanation, 

sthetic. Carlyle was not the first ; W. Taylor, 1798, 
Cf. D.M., 

Affable. Known since 1540 ; and offability is used by 
Caxton, 1483. Cf. D.M., ivv. I may add here an 
observation which applies to a very great many words 
where Prof, Skeat could not from the materials at hand 
supply instances older than Milton or Shakespeare. 
The quotations given by M, show how very seldom these 
writers used really new words, The notion that they 
consciously coined new terms when they liked, disappears 
more and more as we continue using the great ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ Cf, affect, addle, affeer, agile, attack, &c, 

Ajt, After, These two words, aft, adv., and after, adv., 

repos., and adject,, are duly kept separate in D.M, 
Prof. Skeat’s acc. is confused, ¢ is not an abbrevia- 
tion of, much less a development from after, which isa 
comparative, but of aftan, which is a superlative. After 
is, therefore, not the “true original.” Skeat points at 
Dutch achter. M. does not mention Dutch at all. Yet 
Middle Dutch* has forms of importance which elucidate 
the connexion between after and achter. After (Verdam, 
i, 2796), achten, achte, acht, adverb (ibid., i. 146), achter 
(ibid., 16), efter (ii. 582d), echt (ii, 5090), echte (ii, 512d), 
echter (ii. 5126), This change of f into ch is common in 


* Middle Dutch, or rather Middle Nederlandsch, and 
not Old Dutch, as we find often quoted in Prof. Skeat’s 
‘Dict.’ It is strange that so careful and accurate a 
scholar should be guilty of this error. His chief autho- 
rities for Dutch are Oudemans, Kiliaen, Hexham. 
Kiliaen’s book is, as he says, an old Dutch dictionary, 
but it is not a dictionary of Old Dutch. Oudemans is 
neither ; it is quite new. Both give Middle Dutch voca- 
bularies, Hexham’s Dutch is Early Modern. As I said 
elsewhere (art. ‘Dutch and Deutsch,’ Liverp. College 
Mag., 1886),“ Ubi plura nitent,” &c.; yet it is worth 
while to point out the slip. Prof. Skeat has no doubt 
long since discovered it himself, and added to his autho- 
rities ‘ Middel Nederlandsch Woordenboek,’ by Verdam, 
('S Gravenhage, Martinus Nyhoff), published as far as 
vol. ii, pt. x., “Gelove”; ‘ Etymologisch Woordenboek 
der Nederlandsche Taal,’ by Joh, Franck ('S Gravenhage, 
Martinus Nyhoff), published i-iv., “ Kreuk ”; a 
* Glossarium van Verouderde htstermen, K unst woor- 
den,’ &c., by Karel Stallaert (Leiden, Brill), published 
parts i.-iii., “ By,” the first of which supersedes, as it 
appears, the unfortunate failure of Oudemans. All 

works give Middle Dutch, Oudemans’s title not- 
withstanding, Of Old Dutch there are no remains 
known, except, perhaps, the fragments of what is known 
as the “Carolingian Psalms.” Since this was written I 
received the new book, ‘ Principles of English Etymo- 
logy,’ with which Prof, Skeat has established for himself 
a new claim on the gratitude of all students of philology. 
This delightful book deserves the attention of all English- 
men who care for their language. I now only point out 


that while on, ¢.¢., Ria 482, 483, 486, the old error is 
perpetuated, we find the correct term on p, 490, 
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Dutch, ¢.9.,"oracht for graft, from graven, to dig; 
for gekoft, from*koopen, to buy. Compare the 
change’ in opposite direction in Eng. laughter, &c. 

Age. A sense of this word not noticed by Murray nor 
Skeat is that of old, adj. (or subst.<old man). Marlowe's 
‘Faustus,’ sc. xiii. 1.76 (ed. Ward, Clar. Press, p. 41), 
mys: “Torment......that base and crooked age,” ¢., 
the old man; and in ‘Cantic. de Creatione’ (publ. 
* Anglia,’ vol. i, p. 303 sqq.), 1. 262 :— 

bo wente michel ful glad 
and bad vs come, bope 3ouge and age, 
for to honuren godis ymage. 

Agglomerate. Known since 1684. D.M., ¢.v. 

Aggress. Known since 1574, D.M., iv. 

Ajar. Add 2=at variance with, out of barmony ; 

as if derived from jar, quarrel. Cf. D.M., i.v. 

Alack. D.M. derives this from ah+lack, failure, want, 
“as suggested by Prof. Skeat.”” This differs from account 
in ‘Dict.,’ first edition, The Supplement contains nothing 
on this word. I have no opportunity of seeing second 
edition, 

Alike. Onlic and anlic are in A.-8. so very much less 
frequent than gelic, with its derivatives, that it seems 
sihtly incorrect to omit all mention of a prefix ge. The 
prosent a- represents, no doubt, both. (Cf. afford, 
aware, &c.) 

Aliment. Known since 1477. D.M., iv. 

Allege. From Norm.-French alegier, Latinized into 
Eng. law Lat. adlegiare. Cf. D.M.., i.v. 

Allegory. Used by Wyclif. D.M., i.v. 

Alley. Against the derivation of aller from adnare Prof. 
Skeat mentions as chief difficulties, (1) transition from n 
to J, (2) rarity of O.F. aner, to come. Asto No,1 he gives 
instances orphelin, Palerme, Roussillon, Bologne; he 
might have added that a similar sporadic change obtains 
in Portuguese laranja, cf. Spanish naranja, Eng. orange 
(cf. Skeat, iv.) ; and—in opposite direction—in English 
lifnode for liflode (‘ Specimens.’ i., %.v.), posterne for 

terle (Morris, ‘ Outlines,’ p. 71). For No. 2, many 

nch dialects have clear traces of n forms, In “ Para- 
bole de |’Enfant Prodigue, en 88 Patois Divers, par L. 
Favre (Paris, H. Champion, 15, Quai Malaquais,” no 
date), I find, verses 15 and 20, “ s’enanet’=il s’en alla 
(dial, Nahrte Ouvergna, p. 4); 18, “ m’enanaréi”—je 
m’en irai (dial. Nahrte Ouvergna, p. 5). So dial. 
Charente, Confolens (p. 42): 13, “s’an angué "=il s’en 
alla ; same dial., “‘annet” (p. 59); 18, “ faut qu’i m’an 
ange’’=que je m’en aille. Valette (p. 44): 13, “sen 
engai”; 15, “s’en onguai”’; 18, “qu’enge.” Rochelle 
(p. 46): 13, “s’en andgit”; 23, “d’anger” (infinit.). 
Dordogne, nontron (p. 55): 13, “s’en ané”; 18, “y 
ainé” (subj.). Sarlat (p. 57): 13,“s’en onguet”; 18, 
“qu'angui.” Limousin (p. 61): 13, “s’en onet”’; (p. 62) 
13,“s'en ané.” Puy de Déme (p. 64): 13, “s’en né”; 
15, ‘86 né”; 18, “qu’ian mein agne.” Montauban 


* (p. 69): 15, “anguec”; 18, “men can ana,” Réole 


(Gironde) (p. 71): 15,“ s’en angut”; 18, “anguerey.” 
Parnier (p. 75): 15, “s’en anec”; 18, “m’en aniré.” 

aute Garonne (p. 78): 13 and 15,“s’en auguec”; 18, 
“‘que angoy.” Foix (p. 80): 13 and 15, “s’en aneg"’; 18, 
Montpellier (p. 99): 18,“faou qué m’en 
ané.” Puy, Haute Loire (p. 101): 18, “vouole anar 
troubar”’; 20, “s’en anet.” Nismes (p. 106): 18, “‘m’en 
anaral trouva”’; 20, “ana.” Dé, Drome (p. 121): 13, 
“sen oné.” Gap, Hautes Alpes (p. 123) : 18, “‘ onarei.” 
The dialects I enumerate are not all which have these 
forme ; I chose those which showed difference of spelling. 


Wittem §. Locemay. 
Newton School, Rock Ferry. 


(To be continued.) 


‘Morner Goosr’s Metopiss.’—In the Athe- 
newm for February 26, Mr. Andrew Lang drew 
attention to the fact that some one had advertised 
the previous week for a copy of ‘Songs of the 
Nursery ; or, Mother Goose’s Melodies,’ published 
in 1719. Prof. F. J. Child, in a letter dated 
Feb. 25, 1886, drew my attention to this collection 
of nursery songs, and informed me that it was 
printed in Boston so early as 1719. Whether this 
is the edition sought I cannot say. Prof. Child 
added that an imperfect copy was said to have been 
discovered in an antiquarian library not very long 
ago, and that he had meant to reprint it, but it 
mysteriously disap Mr. Andrew Lang went 
on to ask if any one could tell him anything about 
Mother Goose. My own impression is that Mother 
Goose is not native to the soil, and that it is simply 
an English rendering of Perrault’s ‘Ma Mére 
YOye.’ Admitting this, in default of evidence to 
the contrary, there is clear proof of the rapid hold 
which Perrault’s tales must have taken of the 
English mind, when we find an American children’s 
book borrowing a title from him within little more 
than twenty years of the publication of his ‘ Contes.’ 
In a subsequent communication, the Countess 
Martinengo-Cesaresco (Athenewm, March 12, 
1887) points out the connexion between the 
‘Contes de ma Commére l’Oye’ and other stories 
with animal eponymi, such as ‘Contes de Peau 
d’Asnon’ and ‘Contes de la Cicogne,’ and adds 
that it is strange all trace of the latter (except its 
name) should be lost. In Mélusine for April, 
1887 (col. 369), there is an interesting extract 
from Noel du Fail’s ‘Propos Rustiques,’ which 
describes how Robin Chevet, an old Breton farmer, 
used to entertain his family after supper with old- 
world tales :— 

“ Et ainsi occupés a diverses besognes, le bonhomme 
Robin, aprés avoir imposé silence, commencoit un beau 
conte du temps que les bestes parloient : comme le renard 
desroboit le poisson aux poissoniers ; comme il fit battre 
le loup aux Javandiéres, lorequ’il apprenoit 4 pescher,— 
comme le chien et le chat alloient bien loin ;—de la 
corneille quien chantant perdit son fromage,—de Mélu- 
sine,—du loup garou, de cuir d’Annette ;—des fées, et que 
souventes fois parloit 4 elles, famili¢rement mesme, la 
vesprée, passant par le chemin creux, et qu'il les voyoit 
danser au branle prés la fontaine du Cormier au son 
d'une belle véze (cornemuse), couverte de cuir rouge, ce 
luy estoit avis, car il avoit la vue courte.” 

The contributor of Mélusine to whom we are 
indebted for this extract adds that in some editions 
of ‘ Propos Rustiques’ three tales are added to the 
repertory of Robin Chevet, one of which is ‘le 
conte de la cicogne.’ Looking to the general 
character of worthy Robin’s stories, I think it 
very possible that ‘ Contes de Loups’ and ‘ Contes 
de la Cicogne’ were only popular appellations for 
the fables of a still earlier raconteur, the ubiquitous 
ZEsop. Let us hope that the zealous efforts of the 
French folk-lorists may succeed in finally settling 
the question, W. F. Privgavx, 
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ALeworny Partramentary Career: 
Famity.—Sir Francis Knollys, Kot., the fifth son 
of the well-known Sir Francis Knollys, K.G., 
Queen Elizabeth’s Treasurer of the Chamber, was 
first returned to Parliament for Oxford in 1575. 
His age at election does not appear; but inas- 
much as his elder brother William (second son 
of Sir Francis, K.G., and afterwards Earl of Ban- 
bury) was born about 1547, it is scrcely likely that 
his birth took place later than 1554 or 1555, so that 
he would be nearly, or quite of full age when first 
he obtained a seat in the House of Commons, He 
continued to represent Oxford City till 1589, and 
afterwards in the Parliaments of 1597-8, 1604-11, 
and 1625 served for Berkshire, and for Reading in 
both Parliaments of 1640 until his decease some 
time before May, 1648. Thus, from the date of 
his first election to that of his death above seventy 
years intervened, probably the longest Parlia- 
mentary career on record. He received knight- 
hood in Holland from the Earl of Leicester so far 
back as 1586. The precise date of his decease is 
not given, but he was living in July, 1646, and 
was dead on May 8, 1648, when a new writ was 
ordered for Reading, to fill up the vacancy created 
by his death ; so that, assuming him to have died 
shortly after the first-mentioned date, he would be 
more than ninety years old at the end of his 
career. He out-lived both his sons, the second and 
last surviving, styled “ Sir Francis Knollys, Jun’., 
Knt,,” his colleague in the Long Parliament in the 
representation of Reading, dying about the year 
1645, a new writ “vice Sir Francis Knowles, 
Jun'., Kn*., deceased, being ordered Sept. 26, 1645. 
I am desirous of ascertaining the precise date of 
death of both these knights. It is to be regretted 
that an exhaustive pedigree of this interesting 
family seems as yet not to have been compiled. 
Much ambiguity and uncertainty exist respecting 
alike its origin and later generations. Some of 
the mistakes connected with its alleged earlier 
descent were corrected in two interesting papers 
from the pen of Mr. Thos. Wharton Jones, in 
vols. vii. and viii. of the Herald and Genealogist, 
but full particulars of the descendants of the very 
numerous issue of Queen Elizabeth’s Treasurer of 
the Chamber are yet wanting. W. D. Pink. 


Books PustisHED oN Lonpon Briner. (See 
6% S. x. 163, 237, 317; xi. 293.)—To the interest- 
ing lists published at the above references I can 
add the following :— 

The Traveller's Pocket-Companion ; or, a Compleat 
Description of the Roads, in Tables of their Computed 
and Measured Distances, by an Actual Survey and Men- 
suration by the Wheel, from London to all the consider- 
able Cities and Towns in England and Wales ; together 
with the Mail-Roads, and their several Stages, and the 
Cross-Roads from one City or eminent Town to another. 
With Directions what Turnings are to be avoided in going 
or we Journeys, and Instructions for ridi 
Post, Tow is annexed, A New Survey-Map, whic 


shews the Market-Days, and remarkable Things; the 
whole laid down in a Manner that Strangers may travel 
without any other Guide. Also an Account of the Ex- 
pences of sending a Letter or Pacquet by Express from 
the General Post-Office, without Loss of Time, to any 
Part of Great Britain, By a Person who has belonged to 
the Publick Offices —— of Twenty Years. London: 
Printed for the Author, and sold by J. Hodges, at the 
Looking-Glass over-against St. Magnus’s Church, London- 
bridge. 1741, Price bound One Shilling Sixpence. 


This is a small pocket duodecimo, and my copy is 
in the original strong calf binding, but the map is 
missing. There is also bound up in the appendix 
the title-page of the second edition, dated 1742. 

In the library of my friend Sir William Mar- 
riott, of the Down House, Dorsetshiré; is ‘ The 
Life of Prince Eugene,’ also published by James 
Hodges, at the Looking-Glass, in 1741, in 12mo. 

In a copy of the fortieth edition of Cocker’s 
‘Arithmetick,’ now before me, printed for H. Tracy, 
at the Three Bibles on London Bridge, 1723, is 
the following advertisement :— 


“Lately published the two following Books, 1. The 
Youth's Guide to the Latin Tongue ; or, an Explication 
of Propria qua maribus qua genus, and as in presenti, 
wherein the Rules are made plain and easie to the 
Capacity of Young Learners by a new Verbal Transla- 
tion, the Examples declin’d, and the Sense illustrated 
with useful Notes and Ubservations from the best Gram- 
marians, By the Reverend Mr, Dyclie, Master of the 
Free School at Stradford. pr. 5s. 

“2. The Sector and Plain Scale compar’d, containing, 
1st, the Description of all the Lines upon the Sector and 
plain Scales. 2. The true Use of the Sector made plain 
and Easie in several Geometrical Problems, and in all 
the Cases of Right lin’d Trigonometry, 3. All the pre- 
ceding Geometrical Problems and Cases of Right lin'd 
Trigonometry, compared by the plain Scale, and proved 
by Mr. Gunter’s Scale. 4. All the preceding Cases of 
Right lin’d Trigonometry, performed Arithmetically 
without the help of any sort of Tables. To which is 
annexed so much of Decimal Arithmetick, and the Ex- 
traction of the Square Root, as is necessary for the work- 
ing Arithmetical Trig try. The Second Edition, 
By Roger Rea. Price 1s. 6d. 

“Both printed for H, Tracy at the Three Bibles on 

London-Bridge.” 
At the end of this little volume is an advertise- 
ment of a balsam “lately brought from Chili, a 
Province of America,” to be had of H. Tracy, as 
above. W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Tae Gospet Wares.—The following notes 
may interest some of your readers. They were 
given me by the Rev. G. Dowell, for many years 
Rector of Gladestry, Breconshire. He was a con- 
temporary of Cardinal Newman, Rev. Thomas 
Short, and Rev. J. W. Copeland, was scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and an antiquary and 
archeologist :— 

“ When you ascend the riverside from Hay, if you turn 
to the Black Mountains, you will note a gap in the upper 
outline of the hills, through which a path leads to Lian- 
thony Abbey. This the Welsh call a Bwich, The special 
name of this one is Bwich Efyngle, i,¢, the pass of 
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the Efangel (evangelii), the Gospel pass. Here the 
knowledge of Christian truth first crossed, conveyed by 
St. Paul himself, not impossibly, and I think not impro- 
bably. In the gully beneath the Bwich is the church 
and parish of Lianigan, Z/an meaning (sanctus) saint, 
and Zigan the name of a daughter of Caractacus or 
Caradoc, who was in Rome at the same time with the 
above-named apostle, and returned to Britain a Christian. 
Lian-igan is in truth St. Eigon, the only church in 
Wales that bears her name, She may have settled there 
when she (a Druid believer originally) came back from 
Italy maintaining a better faith. St. Paul's visit to this 
country has been held by Cave, Usher, Stillingfleet, Bur- 
gess, &c. (all learned English), by Welshmen well-nigh 
universally. This being conceded, he is sure to have 
visited his friend Eigan in her retreat out of the way of 
Druid persecution.” 
M.A. Oxon, 


Paratiet Ipgas.—The well-known line 
Spires whose silent finger points to heaven 
(Wordsworth, ‘ Excursion,’ bk. vi.) 
is, I believe, usually supposed to be a reproduction 
of what appears in Coleridge’s Friend (No. 14):— 
“An instinctive taste teaches men to build their 
eburches in flat countries with spire steeples, which, as 
cannot be referred to any other object, point as 
with silent finger to the sky and stars,” 
Christopher Smart has a similar expression in his 
*Hop Garden’ :— 
Here tow’ring spires 
First catch the eye, and turn the thoughts to heav’n, 
F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


Sanpro is what appears 
to be a very curious mistake in the second volume 
of the English translation of Woltmann’s ‘ History 
of Painting.’ The passage is at p. 295 :— 

“In his easel pictures Botticelli is a master of the 

first rank. Their deep spirituality and the poetic, 
visionary sentiment that pervades them are peculiar to 
the painter, whose life was full of intellectual stir, 
who was the friend of Dante, whose culture was on 
the highest level of his time, and who finally became 
the ardent follower of Savonarola.” 
Dante, the poet, died in 1321; Botticelli was born 
in 1447. There was, however, a Dante of Perugia 
contemporary with Botticelli, who tried to fly and 
broke his leg. Perhaps Woltmann alluded to 
him. Ratra N. James, 


“Tr WILL NEVER MAKE OLD BoNES.”—The cor- 
respondence on ‘ Make no bones’ (7" §. iii. 356, 
523) brings to mind the saying which heads this 
note. It is used in relation to children small at 
birth, weak and ailing afterwards. Mothers, talking 
of such a child, will say, “ It will never make old 
bones”—that is, never attain manhood or women’s 


estate, Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Fievr pve Lis.—Some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be glad to know that the ‘ Dictionnaire Généa- 
logigae, Héraldique, Chronologique, et Historique,’ 
of M.D. L. ©. D. B., Paris, 8vo., 1757, contains, 
st the end of the third volume, a tract of 185 pages, 


entitled ‘Recherches sur les Fleurs de Lys et sur 
les Villes, les Maisons et les Familles qui portent 
des Fleurs de Lys dans leurs Armes.’ Of course 
the catalogue is not perfect, but I have been sur- 
prised to find how many English names occur in 


it. Epwarp Peracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


at AppLesy.—The following is from 
the Westmoreland Gazette, June 18, 1887 :— 

“ This old-fashioned custom, now almost obsolete, was 
revived at Appleby, on Saturday afternoon, in the person 
of a well-known proprietor of an entire horse, who made 
his début in that capacity this season. Declining to pay 
the customary ‘smart,’ Lingfeeder’s master was subjected 
to the usual penalty, and having been duly haltered, he 
was kept in durance for a couple of hours at one of the 
most ancient hostelries in the town, where for the time 
he figured as the ‘ obeerved of all observers,’ and formed a 
fund of amusement for the many country folks attending 
the market,” 

Q. V. 


Eprrapn.—The following lines are inscribed on 
the tombstone of Blind Jack of Knaresborough in 
the churchyard of Spofforth :— 


Here lies John Metcalfe : one whose infant sight, 
Felt the dark pressure of an endless night: 

Yet such the fervour of his dauntless mind, 

His limbs full strong, his spirit unconfined, 

That long ere life ’s bolder years began 

His sightless efforts mark’d the aspiring man ; 
Nor mark’d in vain: High deeds his manhood dar'd, 
And commerce, travel, both his ardour shar’d ; 
*Twas his a guide’s unerring aid to lend : 

O’er trackless wastes, to bid new roads extend ; 
And when Rebellion rear’d her gaint size, 

*T was his to burn with patriot enterprise, 

For parting wife and babes one pang to feel, 
Then welcome danger for his country ’s weal. 


He died in 1810, aged 92. 
Hersert Harpy, 


A Superstition asout Pins.—The following 
extract from a communication made by Mr. R. A. 
Whitelock, of the Greyhound Road, Fulham, to the 
People newspaper, seems to me worthy of being 
preserved in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“There is a wonderful sameness about the diet on 
board a smack, but the quantity consumed is prodigious, 
It certainly is sometimes a little varied by ‘ kauping,’ or 
exchanging on board of passing ships, and occasional 
parcels bythe carrier. This reminds me of a parcel I 
had by her. It wasa large apple closed tart, wrapped in 
a clean white napkin fastened with pins. Immediately 
it was handed on board from the boat I could see there 
was something amiss. One man held it, and the captain 
cautiously took out each pin, and with arm extended to 
the uttermost, carefully dropped them over the counter 
into the sea to drown, the whole ceremony being gone 
through separately with each pin. With the approval of 
the other smacksmen, the captain then slowly, seriously, 
and solemnly assured me that pins were spiteful witches, 
and ought never be brought on board a vessel. In other 
words, he told me they would bring more ills upon us 
than the opening of Pandora's box itself. To these je 
we owed a leak necessitating pumpwork every half 
hour; to these we owed a more than usually large 
number of holes in and tearing of our net ; and, finally, to 
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these pins and nothing else we owed the loss of all our 
gear in a heavy sea, compelling us to immediately return 


to port,” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Norsery following rhyme, which 
has not to my knowledge ever been published, I 
learned from my old nurse—alas! dead and gone 
five-and-thirty years ago—and I send it in the hope 
that it may prove interesting to some readers of 
& 

What 's in the cupboard ? 

Says Mr. Hub 

A knuckle of veal, 

Says Mr. Beal. 

Is that all? 

Says Mr. Ball. 

And enough too, 

Bays Mr. Glue; 

And away they all flew. 
Atrrep Resp, 

13, Maude Grove, S.W. 


Retics or Ropert Burns.—The following is 
a list of some of the relics in the Burns Monument 
Museum, Edinburgh :— 

1. The sword-stick carried by Burns when an excise- 
man, with the poet’s initials engraved. 

2. A silver snuff-box with the following inscription: — 

Frae the oak that bare the riggin’ 

O’ Alloway’s auld haunted biggin’. 

Frae the thorn aboon the well 

Where Mungo’s mither hanged hersel’. 
This box was a gift from Burns to his early friend 
George Richmond, whose room and bed he shared on his 
first visit to Edinburgh in 1786. 

8. Drinking quaigh used by Burns in “auld Nanse 
Tinnock's,”” Mauchline, 

4. Souter Johnnie's snuff-horn, The lid made from 
the rafters of Alloway Kirk. 

5. Lock of Chloris’s hair, “ The lassie with the lint 
white locks.” 

6. An accurate cast of the skull of Burne, presented 
by Alexander Stewart, of the Phrenological Museum. 

7. Two stools on which Burns sat correcting his proofs 
in Creech’s printing office. 

8. Wine-glass that belonged to Burns. 

9. Jug that belonged to Burns’s Eliza, 

10, Cup and saucer that belonged to “the lass o’ 
Ballochmyle.” 

11. Curious jug that belonged to Mrs. Bruce of 
Clackmannan, who knighted Burns in 1787 with King 
Robert's sword. 

12. Quaigh made from the wood of “ Whitford Arms 
Inn,” a favourite howff of Burns, 

13, Portion of the original rafters of Burns's cottage. 

14. The favourite knife and fork of Burns. 

15. Relics brought from Nanse Tinnock’s house, 


W. Lovett. 
Cambridge. 


A Arcusisnor or York. (See 6” §. 
xii. 469.)—The compilers of the catalogue of the 
Grenville Library have made a curious mistake 
about the supposed “ Titular Archbishop of York.” 
The interesting work entitled ‘ Historia Aliquot 
nostri Seculi Martyrum,’ Bruges, 1583, is anony- 


mous, but its author is known to be Maurice 
Chauncy, an English Carthusian monk, who died 
at Bruges in 1581. It contains the epitaph of 
Sir Thomas More ; the captivity and martyrdom 
of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester ; the cap- 
+ tivity and martyrdom of Sir Thomas More ; the 
martyrdom of Reynold Brigitt, a pious divine, and 
of others ; and the passion of eighteen Carthusians 
of London. The first edition of the book was 
printed at Mentz in 1550. To the second edition 
is prefixed an ‘‘ Epistola,” which is subscribed, 
“ Theotonius 4 Braganga, indignus Archiepiscopus 
Eborensis.” The compilers of the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Grenvilliana ’ doubtless assumed that “ Eborensis” 
was the same as “ Eboracensis,” and thus they con- 
verted into a “Titular Archbishop of York” a 
prelate who in reality was Archbishop of Evora, 
the capital of the province of Alemtejo, in Portugal. 
The see is called in Latin Ebora and Eburia, and 
it was held by Theotonius de Braganza from 
June 28, 1578, to July 29, 1602. (See Game's 
‘Series Episcoporum Ecclesize Catholice,’ p. 99.) 
Tuompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Soton anp Crasvus.—In reading ‘ Popular Tales 
and Fictions’ I have been struck with the resemblance 
of the stories of “a king saved by a maxim” to the 
story of Solon and Croesus (Hadt., ii. 32, 86). Solon 
Ki} adroBnoerat, and the king in the 
Arabian tale gets the maxim “ Let him who begins 
a thing consider its end.” 

With the tales mentioned vol. ii. p. 196 ff, 
where a wife is betrayed to her husband by birds, 
may be compared an entertaining story from the 
‘Boke of the Knight de la Tour Landry,’ p. 22 
(E.E.T.S.), which is as follows :-— 


“ Ther was a woman that had a pie in a cage, that 
spake and wolde telle talys that she saw do. And so 
it happed that her husbonde made kepe a grete ele 
in a litelle oy in his gardin, to that intent to yeue 
it some of his frendes that wolde come to see hym; 
but the wyff, whanne her husbonde was oute, saide 
to her maide, ‘late us ete the gret ele, and y wille saie 
to my husbond, that the otour hath eten hym’; and so 
it was done. And whan the good man was come, the 
pie began to tell hym how her maistresse had eten the 
ele. And he yode to the ponde and fonde not the 
ele. And he asked bis wiff wher the ele was become. 
And she wende to haue excused her, but he saide her, 
* excuse = not, for I wote welle ye haue eten yt, for 
the pye hathe told me.’ And so ther was gret noyse 
betwene the man and bys wiff, for etinge of the ele, 
But whanne the good man was gone, the maistresse 
and the maide come to the pie, and plucked off alle 
the fedres on the pyes hede, saieng, ‘thou hast dis- 
covered us of the os *; and thus was the pore pye 
plucked, But euer after, whanne the pie sawe a balled 
or a pilled man, or a woman with an highe forehede, the 
pie saide to hem, ‘ ye spake of the ele.’” 

Denuam Rovss. 

Keats.—In the recent Megnesied sketch of the 

t by Sidney Coivin, publi in Morley’s “Eng- 
Men of Letters,” referring to his medical studies, 
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it is stated, “‘ On July 26, 1815, he passed with 
oredit his examination as licentiate at Apothecaries’ 
Hall.” The correct date of this event as entered 
in the records of the Society is July 25, 1816. The 
Society of Apothecaries of London was not em- 
powered by its Act (55 Geo. III. c. 194) to examine 
and license candidates to practise medicine till 
August 1, 1815. H. W. Sraruam. 


Is rae Great Watt or Carina a Mrta?— 
In the Times of August 15, under the above head- 
ing, will be found a paragraph in which it is stated, 
upon the authority of the Abbé Larrieu, who has 
written @ pamphlet on the subject, that the wall 
“does not, and never did exist,” but only “ square 
towers of earth faced with brick at considerable dis- 
tances from each other, but these were never joined 
together by any wall, as was originally intended.” 
The writer of the ph adds:—* The alleged 
Great Wall is a favourite excursion for Europeans 
visiting Pekin, and such a question as whether it 
exists at all or not should be an easy one to settle 
definitely.” I have not read the pamphlet of the 
Abbé Larrieu, nor, after having seen this extract 
in the Times, am I likely to do so. The Great 
Wall certainly did exist in 1881, when I visited 
China. I climbed upon it, and although I neither 
measured it nor travelled along or upon it—which 
could easily be done—it extended, from the point 
where I stood upon it, in a straight line, unbroken 
except in places where it has been allowed to fall 
into decay, as far as the eye could reach in either 
direction. While crossing the Gulf of Liao-Long 
I plainly saw, from the deck of the steamer, where 
the Great Wall started from the sea. Farther, in 
the same part of China, but unconnected with the 
Great Wall, I observed the square towers in ques- 
tion. Doubtless other contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ 
will be able to add to mine their refutation of the 
Abbé Larrieu’s strange assertion. 

H. S, 


Queries. 

We must correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


By-zoat.—This word occurs in various statutes 
and proclamations relating to the Newfoundland 
fisheries. Thus, in the ‘Collection of Statutes 
relating to Admiralty, Navy, Shipping, ‘c.’ 
(1810), under date 1698-9 :— 


Boats on a fishing Voyage, commonly called 


By-boat keepers, shall not pretend to or meddle with any 

ouse, Stage, Cook-room, Train-fat, or other Con- 
veniency, that did belong to fishing Ships since the Year 
One thousand six hundred eighty-five.’ 

In a Royal Proclamation of June 26, 1708, in 
the London Gazette, we find :— 

“Tt is enacted, That no By-boat-keepers should meddle 
with any House, Stage, Cook-Room, Train Fat, or other 
Conveniency Every Inhabitant should be obliged to 
imploy Twosuch Fresh Men, as the By-Boat-Keepers are 
obliged for every By-Boat kept by them.” 

In ‘ Campaigns of 1793-4’ (1796), vol. i. p. 1, we 
have “ others were obliged to follow the transports 
in packets and bye boats.” What are by-boats ? 
Are they still socalled? J. A. H. Murray. 


Gisson.—In the later editions of Burke, under 
“ Gibson, Carmichael, Bart.,” it is stated that Sir 
Edward Gibson, of Keir Hill, was second baronet; 
that he married Barbara, daughter of Hon. Alex. 
Maitland, son of Charles, third Earl of Lauderdale; 
that he died, s.p.m., 1727; and that he was suc- 
ceeded by his uncle, Sir John, Governor of Ports- 
mouth, who died unmarried. Can any one give 
me information about this Sir Edward and his 
wife, whose name does not appear on the (privately 
printed) Maitland tree. Sir John Gibson, Knut., 
died, xt. eighty, October 24, 1717 (ten years before 
this supposed nephew), leaving a daughter Susan, 
who died, unmarried, in London, March 10, 1758, 
in her eighty-first year. Who was Sir John’s 
wife ? F. N. R. 


Cot. Corpter.—I should feel 
greatly obliged if any of your contributors would 
inform me as to the position, opinions, and general 
history of the above officer, who, I believe, held an 
important command in the Parliamentary army. 
What were his movements during the year 1645? 
Was he in command during any engagement in 
Yorkshire in that year; and, if so, was he vic- 
torious, and did he receive any reward—pecuniary, 
or in the shape of thanks from Parliament ? 

JERMYN. 


Ocroser Crvus.—Can you put me in the way 
of finding anything about the members of the 
October Club in the early part of the last century? 
I want to trace the authorship of a pamphlet on 
the ‘ Succession of the Duke of Anjou to the Crown 
of Spain,’ printed in 1711, in the form of a letter 
to a member of this celebrated club, and written 
by, I believe, an ancestor of mine. 

Geo. Evans. 
[Consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 3S, ix. 121.] 


Cuavucer Restorep.—This is an old matter; 
but then ‘N. & Q.’ is antiquarian, so I claim 
liberty to hark back to a rather sore subject. In 
1872 I was permitted to register a claim on behalf 
of mankind for the retention among Chaucer’s 
printed works of certain poems ascribed to him, 


| 
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the authenticity of which is disputed. My humble 
papers were followed by a sort of running com- 
ment of an aggressive character; and at 4" §, ix. 
157 occurs the following: —“ ‘The Flower and 
the Leaf’ tells us itself that it was written by a 
lady in line 462—where the writer makes a lady 
eall her, the writer, ‘my doughter.’” Surely it 
is incumbent on a critic to distinguish between 
author (i.¢., writer) and writer (i.¢., interlocator, 
or heroine). Here it is quite possible for a male 
writer of fiction (Chaucer) to describe a female as 
rising early and venturing into the fields! More- 
over the author places his female interlocutor in 
ambush to watch the proceedings of certain high- 
born dames, all very decorously conducted; where, 
perhaps, a “person of the male gender” would 
have been ejected as an intruder. The subject- 
matter was subsequently transferred to the pages 
of the Atheneum (see July 20, 1872, p. 82), but 
this point did not arise; so I ask, without contro- 
versial designs, Have we knowledge of any poem 
of six hundred lines, good or bad, written in fif- 
teenth century English, by any known person of 
the female sex ? A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Meres.—I sometimes see Meres’s ‘ Palladis 
Tamia,’ 1598, quoted, and his ‘ Wit’s Common- 
wealth.’ Are they not one and the same—the two 
titles of one book ? W. J. Bircs. 


[The first part of ‘ Wit’s Commonwealth ’ was written 
by John Bodenham. } 


Forsoox.—Can any one give a quotation where 
forsook is used as a participle? Chambers’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ (Colby’s) is the only one that inserts it as 
such, but marks it as obsolete. p ae 

{The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook. 
* Il Penseroso,’} 


“Kixptr Scor.”—What is the exact meaning 
of this expression? It has a pleasant sound. How 
long has it been in use ? W. H. P. 


Easter IsLanp.—Outside the British Museum is 
a rude statue, resting on a stone pedestal, inscribed 
in Roman characters, “ Statue of HOA-HAKA-NANA 
14, Easter Island. Presented,” &c. I should like 
to have some particulars concerning this name. It 
may not be a personal name afterall. As a sort of 
epitaph, it translates very well in one of the Poly- 
nesian languages. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Arcusisnor Jony Starrorp.—I am anxious 
to discover the precise relationship between John 
Stafford (Bishop of Bath and subsequently Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) and Edmund Stafford, 
Bishop of Exeter. Much research has so far not 
cleared the matter satisfactorily to my mind, for 

igrees differ. Will some one kindly say what 
is authoritative? And, further, I 


to know for a certainty whether Catherine Staf- 
ford (who became the wife of Sir John Arderne) 
was the sister or niece of Edmund Stafford, since 
here again pedigrees are at variance. And, if you 
will bear further with me, I should like to ask 
how, and in what degree, William Langton, Canon 
of Exeter, was “cousin” to Edmund Stafford, as 
Lysons relates, H. Norris, 
Tamworth, 


Creeper : Maxer.—In an inventory of house- 
hold stuff taken in 1609 the following items 
appear, viz.: “An iron creeper,” apparently con- 
nected with a fireplace; and “a maxer,” mentioned 
in connexion with stools, Will any of your corre- 
spondents be kind enough to explain the meaning 
of these terms ? Mrs. Hine. 

Sleaford. 

[“ Creepers, small low irons between the andirons in a 
grate (Halliwell). ) 


Nop: Mount Nop Roap: Mount Noppy.— 
The Huguenot Cemetery at Wandsworth is called 
Nod Cemetery. The house in which I am writing 
this is in Mount Nod, Streatham. There may be 
some connexion between the two. The third 
Mount Noddy, or Noddie, is the name of a house 
standing in a field, with a good-sized garden in 
front, in East Grinstead. Can any one explain 
the word nod, or noddy ? M.A.Oxon. 


Fottarton Famity.—Can you give me any 
information as to the family or particulars of life, 
whom he married, &c., of the Rev. James (John ?) 
Fallarton, minister of St. Ninian’s, Stirlingshire ¢ 
His son, John Fullarton, minister of Dalry, Ayr- 
shire, was born about 1690; so I presume the 
minister of St. Ninian’s must have been born about 
1650-70. The surname might be spelt Foulerton 
(or possibly Fullerton). The descendants of the 
above use the crest, &c., of Fullarton of Fullarton, 
Ayrshire, and of Kilmielael, in Arran; so perhaps 
he was of these families. Any information will 
oblige. F, James. 

161, Buckingham Palace Road, 8, W. 


‘Tue LvaXo Estacavo.’-—Can any one tell 
me where I can obtain the copy of some verses 
called ‘The Luaiio Estacado,’ which appeared in 
some well-known magazine about ten years since! 
I have searched Poole’s ‘ Index’ in vain. The first 
verse ran :— 

If you would prove your love, she cried, 
And you would have me for a bride, 

Ride over yonder plain and bring 

Your flask filled from the mustang spring, 
Ride fast as western eagle's wing 
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gele and its neighbourhood. What was the name 
of the book? I want to see if Bethos-Yn-Rhos and 
Lianfairtalhairn are mentioned. 
H. G, Grirringoors, 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


CuariTaBLe Bequests.—According to Haydn, 
boards for their recovery were constituted in 1764 
and in 1880. Would any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
direct me to obtain information respecting the 
same? Were they authorized by Parliament ? 
Did they publish any report of their proceedings ? 
Any information respecting the said boards will 
greatly oblige. J. Dean. 

Hillside, Freend’s Road, Croydon, 


Tae Manx Lanovace.—Can any one give me 
a bibliography of the Manx language? It cannot 
be extensive, for at Ramsay I recently was unable 
to obtain any book in Manx, and at Douglas was 
only offered one Manx Bible. The 8.P.C.K., 
however, publishes a Manx Prayer Book, although 
public service is no longer continued in Manx in 
the parish churches. At Douglas I am informed 
there is a Wesleyan Manx service. Still, it would 
appear that the old language is not so dead as is 
commonly supposed. A large percentage of the 
older country folk, especially of the “ mountain- 
side,” profess to be able to speak it, and many 
regret that the children are not taught Manx in 
the school. It isa grand sonorous Celtic tongue, 
of considerable interest from a philological stand- 
ope Probably it will follow the Cornish in the 
ist of extinct Celtic tongues. An interesting essay 
on Manx by Mr. H. Jenner was published by the 


Philological Society not long g° 
. 8. Lacn-Szyrma. 
4, Canterbury Street, Liverpool, 


_Wetsn Barps.—At the Welsh Eisteddfod in 
Liverpool, September, 1884, a prize was awarded 
to Owen Jones, of Gwyddonfa Pwilheli, for a Welsh 
translation of Shakspeare’s ‘ King Lear.’ There 
were nine other competitors for this prize—“ Ap 
Gwilym,” “Celyddon,” “Grydain,” “ Llawfrodedd,” 
“ Farfog,” ‘‘ Edgar,” “Brutus,” &, Can any of 
your readers give me the English names of these 
Cambrian bards ? Ivauis. 


Tue House or Commons.—1. In whose 
possession is the Speaker’s mace? John Foster, 
the last Speaker, is said to have retained it, so that 
ay it may be in the possession of Viscount 

assereene and Ferrard, or some member of that 
family. 2. Where is the Speaker’s chair? Accord- 
ing to the Dublin Penny Journal of February 13, 
1836, where a woodcut of it is given, it “stands 
at present in the board-room of the Dublin Society 
House. G. F. R. B. 


Mayors Barurrs or Lincoty.—A parch- 
ment roll, containing the names of the mayors and 


bailiffs of Lincoln, inning with the 34 Ed- 
ward III., is mentioned by the late Dr. Rock in 
his ‘Church of our Fathers,’ vol. ii. p. 430. Is this 
document now in existence ; and, if so, where is it 
to be seen ? NON, 


Lorp Frowyke (sic in Hendon Court Rolls).— 
Is anything known of him? He died in 19 Hen. 
VIII. He is also entered as Sir 4 Frowyke. 


Evans. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Squaitine.—What is the meaning of this word? 
“Squailing a goose before his door, and tossing 
dogs and cats on Shrove Tuesday” (Mr. Hunt's 
‘ Bristol’). The allusion is to the republican 
mayor of the city in 1651. 

Epwarp R, Vrvyray. 


Saprao.—Will any one who possesses Sappho’s 
works in Greek kindly copy and send me direct 
the original of her beautiful little poem ‘Oa the 
Rose,’ of which I have Fawkes’s version (twelve 
lines in English) ? JonaTHaN Bovucuizr. 

Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


“ Sr. Coveman’s Necxtace.”—In a broad-sheet 
relating to Judge Jeffreys when be was confined in 
the Tower, and dated 1689, there occurs the 
expression “By St. Coleman’s necklace.” I imagine 
that it means the hangman’s halter. “ Coleman- 
hedge” is a common prostitute. I suppose there 
is no connexion between this and St. Catherine 
Coleman, near to which Venner and some of his 
fifth monarchy men were hanged. There is the 
“Newgate fringe” and “Tyburn collar,” and I 
think I have seen the “ Newgate bracelets” for 
handcuffs. Is more definite information procur- 
able ? O. A. Warp. 


AvrHors or Quotations WANTED.— 


A grateful sense of favours past, 
A lively hope of more to come. 
CELeR ET AUDAX, 
She was not very beautiful, 
If it be beauty’s test 
To match a classic model 
When perfectly at rest ; 
And she did not look ne: &e. 
H, E. 


Peace to his ashes! he has served mankind. 
R, C. A. 


Our critics should be our comrades ; ’tis 
ardour needs. One certainty 

Shines through all contradictions, that the world 
Wants mending, then whene’er the work begins, 
If there be faults—and human hands we know 
Do nothing perfectly—ye who perceive them 
Turn not aside, but make the greater haste 
To join and straighten them. Cc. E. 

Wrought in a sad 

Himself from God he could not free, 

He builded better than he knew ; 

The conscious stone to beauty grew, a 
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RECORDS OF CELTIC OCCUPATION IN LOCAL 
NAMES, 
(7™ 8. iv. 1, 90, 134.) 

If, as Mr. Appr says, I have “imported more 
feeling into this matter than befits the gravity of 
a scientific discussion,” I can only plead that that 
feeling is the result of the irritation caused by a 
long acquaintance with the evil deeds of the local 
etymologists. When one is being constantly met 
with elementary blunders that might be avoided 
by simply looking at an Anglo-Saxon grammar, 
there is, i think, ample justification for losing one’s 
temper. I have no doubt that an overwhelming 
majority of the writers who are constantly making 
these glaring mistakes would deem a man mad if 
he were to speculate in Latin or Greek etymologies 
without first mastering his declensions. It is only 
by constant protests that they will appreciate the 
fact that a man must be equally mad to formulate 
Anglo-Saxon etymologies without knowing the 
grammar of that tongue. In these pages I am 
constantly finding myself under the necessity of 
stating the most elementary principles of Anglo- 
Saxon grammar. Is not this calculated to infuse 
a little heat into one’s protests? Mr. Appy’s 
letter is a case in point. I now see that I ought 
to have laid greater stress on what seemed to me 
a very obvious objection to Dr. Taylor’s etymo- 

ies of local names in Swéf, Wendel, Hiin, &c. 

rn. Appy claims a share in whatever credit is to 
be derived from these reckless etymologies. I 
call them reckless because they are at once put 
out of court by the facts that they assume a gen. 

l. in s, and that no such form existed in Anglo- 
on. Now this is a fact that could have been 
acertained by merely looking at an Anglo-Saxon 
table of declensions. The English gen. pl. in s 
does not occur before the twelfth century, and we 
can see from the pages of Lazamon and Orm that 
its use was not even then general. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to insist upon the fact that the 
local names in question are much older than this 

riod. As Pror. Sxzar has well said (7 S. iv. 

1), “ there is really no glory to be got by making 
elementary blunders ” like this. 

Mr. Appy states that my note has simply con- 
firmed him in his views. I hardly expected to 
convince him that he was wrong, for I suppose 
there is no instance on record of a local etymologist 
being so convinced. I will, however, attempt to 
answer Mr. Appy’s arguments, even though the 
result be to deepen his conviction into religious 
belief; for this discussion raises points of great 
historical importance, and I am well aware that in 
these controversies silence is generally interpreted 
as a confession of defeat. 

Some of Mr. Avpy’s arguments are rather 


disingenuous. As I expressly stated that Mr. 
AppY * wisely let Welsh ion” it does not in the 
least surprise me to learn that he has never been 
guilty of salts English local names from 
modern Welsh. Nor did I anywhere accuse him 
of deriving Gestfield and Sibbfield from this source. 
He also challenges me to prove that he stated 
that these names recorded a Celtic occupation. I 
have read through his note again, and I must say 
that the only meaning I can give to his words, 
especially when taken with the context, is that 
he treated Gestfield as meaning “‘ the field of the 
enemy,” and that he held “ the enemy” to be the 
Celts whom “‘ the friends ”= English found there 
settled. 

Mr. Appy still clings to the idea that the 
surname Bright means “Welshman.” [I have 
said that it is phonologically impossible for this 
name to represent the A.-S. Bryt, and I have also 
stated that this A.-S. Bryt is a most unusual 
designation for a Welshman. Mr. Appr does 
not attempt to controvert either of these assertions. 
I find conclusive proof in Ordericus Vitalis that 
the usual A.-S, name for the Welsh was Wealas.* 
It is, apart from this, a pretty strong argument that 
the country of the Welsh is known to us by the 
designation Wales= Wealas, and that Welsh= 
A.-S. Wielisc is simply an adjective formed from the 
noun Wealh. Mr. Appy’s main difficulty is that 
he cannot find a Middle-English instance of the 
name Bright. Now scores of Anglo-Saxon, Old 
Norse, and Norman personal names still exist as 
surnames. I should be prepared to justify my 
derivation of this surname on these grounds alone. 
Bat the occurrence of the personal name Brihct in 
the thirteenth century Worcester Register, ed. 
Hales, fo. 115 b, line 32, removes this derivation 
out of the region of inference to that of established 
facts:+ Mr. Appy assumes that Le Bret and Le 
Brit mean Welshman and represent the A.-S. 
Bryt. I maintain that they represent the Old 
French Brete,a Breton. In the English Chancery 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Brito seems 
to be always a Breton, the Welshman being, I 
believe, invariably a Walensis. Le Bret and Le 
Waleis, Brito and Walensis, occur side by side in 
so many other records as to lead one to conclude that 
the difference in meaning was well understood. 
When his nationality is given in English in our 
early records, the Welshman is, I believe, always s 
Walssheman. 

Mr. Appy’s parallel between the settlement of 


t There is a twelfth century Berct, a kinsman or ser~ 
vant of the great Ranulph de Glanville, in the Durham 
‘ Liber Vite,’ p, 17, col, i. 
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the English in England and that of the Europeans 
in America is not a very happy one. The difference 
in civilization, race, complexion, habits, &c., cer- 
tainly marked off the red man from the invaders 
more strongly than the Britons were distinguished 
from the English. But with certain reservations 
the parallel is useful. A comparison of the English 
local names with those of the United States proves 
that the Briton receded before the Angle as 
completely as the Red Indian has done before the 
European. The English in America, like their 
forefathers in England, have conferred local names 
of their own upon almost every natural feature and 
settlement, retaining only the native names for a 
few great rivers, mountains, or stretches of country. 
We know that the red man has, owing to the 
differences above indicated, kept himself distinct 
from the white man for more than three centuries, 
but I cannot imagine an isolated Welsh village on 
English soil retaining its Celtic character unim- 

ired for over four centuries. For this is what 

rR. Appy’s etymology of Wales-by and Bright 
Holm Lee presupposes, since in both names we 
have a word of Danish origin.* Therefore these 
names cannot be older than the Danish settlement 
of the ninth century. The Welsh population of 
such a village, if it ever existed, must have become 
absorbed into the surrounding English population 
at least as rapidly as the Frank and Goth merged 
into the Gaul and Iberian. 

Mr. Appy challenges me to disprove that the 
seventeenth century field-name Frankish field does 
not record a settlement of the Franks. He finds 
further evidence of such a settlement in the 
common compellation in twelfth century charters 
“omnibus hominibus suis Francis et Anglis.” 
Mr. Appy mast surely have lost his sense of his- 
torical perspective when he can regard this compel- 
lation, instances of which are almost as common as 
blackberries, as evidence of the existence of a sepa- 
rate Frankish population at thisdate. William the 
Conqueror’s charter to London is similarly addressed 
to “‘ealle ba burhwaru binnan Londone Frencisce 
and Englisce.” So, according to Mz. AppDyY’s views, 
there must have been a colony of undiluted Franks 
in London. I thought everybody knew that the 
Franci meant the Normans, who were generally 
called French by the English. If Frankish field 
be not derived from some Mr. Frankish, it must 
refer to the Normans, and not to the Franks. 
There is a Frenchgate in Doncaster and some other 
towns, and there was formesfy a Frankish-gate or 
French-gate (the first is the oldest form) in Notting- 
ham. It iscalled Frawnkisshgatein 1365. There 


* That is assuming that the holm of Bright Holm Lee 
is original. I may here state that I did not derive this 
name from Beorht-helm, as Mn, ADDY asserts, The con- 
junction of holm and lee presents more difficulties to me 
than itdoestoMn. Appr. I should like further evidence 
of their coming together, 


can be no doubt as to the meaning of this 
Nottingham street name, for it was a street in the 
new borough that arose after the Conquest, known 
as the French Borough, and this street, which is 
now known as “ Castlegate,” led from the English 
Borough to the Norman Castle. I have said that 
there is a possibility that Frankish field derived 
its name from a Mr. Frankish. Brittain’s piece 
has probably a similar origin. Mar. Appr thinks 
that the names of common fields could not be 
derived from personal names. He is quite wrong 
in this. In Nottingham there was a town meadow 
known as Ingollsteneres in 1416 (‘ Borough Re- 
cord,’ ii. 114). It occurs in 1435 as Yngold Stener. 
This can only be the O. Norse personal name 
Ingjaldr. I have dealt with the word stener in 
7™ §. i. 196. This meadow, then known as 
Inggerstener, was leased by the burgesses in 1450 
to raise money to pay the town soldiers dispatched 
with the king to suppress Cade’s rebellion. The 
burgesses subsequently borrowed money upon this 
meadow from the Gild of St. George in St. Peter’s 
Church. From this circumstance this meadow 
acquired its present name of St. George's Olose. It 
was also known in the early part of the sixteenth 
century as Easingwold Stener,a name no doubt 
derived from that of the Town Clerk, William 
Easingwold. This history suggests that field- 
names are not permanent, and proves that they 
were sometimes derived from personal names. 
There is ample proof of both these propositions to 
be found in the Nottingham records. In the case 
of Nottingham I have been able to trace the 
field-names from the thirteenth century downwards, 
and the result is that I find very few of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century names existing in the seven- 
teenth century. In the interval almost every field 
had been renamed, in several cases after persons 
that we are able to identify. I do not suppose 
that Nottingham was different from other places. 
Hence it seems to me that any historical inferences 
drawn from seventeenth century field-names must 
be as unsound as Mr. Appy’s scheme for dis- 
covering the original racial constituents of the 
English population from the pages of the ‘ London 
Directory.’ 

With regard to Dr. Hype Crarxe’s note. He 
has clearly misunderstood the drift of my note. I 
was not endeavouring to trace English tribal infla- 
ences, for the conclusions that I reached rather cut 
against any such view. I have never been able to 
accept Kemble’s rash conclusions about gds and 
tribes. It seems to me that in this instance 
Kemble’s warm imagination has dissipated his 
critical powers. W. H. Stevenson. 


Lock-vup (7" 8. iv. 26). 
—tThe structures referred to by Dr. Onance are 
not uncommon. There are two in my own 
neighbourhood. One is in the village of Waver- 
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tree, three miles from Liverpool, standing in the 
centre of a small triangular green at the inter- 
section of three roads. It is octangular, about 
15 ft. in diameter, built of hewn stone, having a 
conical slated roof, which, however, is modern. 
From the style of the masonry I should judge it to be 
about a hundred years old, but I am not aware of any 
records commemorating its erection. Each plane 
of the octagon has sunk panels, but there are no 
windows, the only opening being the entrance- 
door. Within the memory of persons living it was 
used as a temporary lock-up for culprits, pending 
their removal to the nearest gaol. It is now used 
as a tool-house. The name by which it ordinarily 
went was the Bridewell. 

The other instance is at Everton, an ancient 
village now absorbed into the city of Liverpool. 
This structure is much more ancient than the 
former. It stands, like that at Wavertree, in the 
centre of a small green. It is circular in plan, with 
a conical stone roof, coeval with the walling, which 
is rubble-work, built with small, flat, thin stones well 
set in mortar, The walling and roof are entirely 

in, without any opening except a small door. 

me years ago it was barbarously coated with 
stucco and a stucco cornice run round the eaves. 
This is, however, peeling off, and the original work 
shows itself perfect. It was formerly used for the 
purpose of a lock-up, but is now unoccupied, and is 
spared simply for its antiquity. The name it usually 
went by was the Roundhouse. 

I believe that formerly a pair of stocks 
the exterior of each of these buildings. — 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 

(Many communications acknowledged with thanks. ] 


Avtarace §, iv. 49).—On altaragium Da- 
cange says “Obventio altaris,” and under the 
analogous word “‘Altagium,” “Quidquid obvenit 
Aliari, seu Ecclesiee, tam ex agris, vineis, pratis, 
consibus, &c., quam et quotidianis oblationibus.” 
Speaking, therefore, off the book, I should say that 
the expressions “‘de panno altaragio” or “de 
pannis altarg” refer to some charges on property 
or voluntary donations set apart for providing furni- 
ture for the altar, very much akin to the “ Holy 
Breads,” an instance of which we have in this 
parish, but which for centuries has been lost to 
the Church ; and, although absorbed into the 
estate of the great landed proprietor, is as dis- 
tinctly marked off as it possibly could be. 

In corroboration of my view I may quote a 
bequest from the will of a certain Bishop of Mar- 
ailles, dated ann. 1344, “ Lego ecclesis Massi- 
lieuse......duos Pannos cartarinos, cum quibus 
scepe jussit parare altare B. Marie” (Ducange, 
sub “ Pannus Cartarinus ”). 

Your correspondent must understand how diffi- 


cult it is to give any satisfactory “ explanation ” of | lean 


isolated passages, and that any attempt to do so 
can become little short of a “‘ leap in the dark.” A 
reference to the context might make the whole 
thing light. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Marray’s ‘ New English Dictionary,’ p. 255, ex- 
plains this word: (1) The revenue arising from 
oblations at the altar. Quotations from ‘ Paston 
Letters,’ Stephens’s ‘ Procurations,’ and Bateman’s 
‘Agistm. Tithe’; (2) A fund or provision for the 
maintenance of an altar and a priest to say masses 
thereat. Quotations from Row’s ‘ Hist. Kirk’ and 
‘Orig. Paroch. Scot.’ De V. 

University College, W.C. 

Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1737) gives, “Altarage 
(Law Term), the Free Offerings aiade at the Altar 
by the People ; also the Profits that arise to the 
Priest by serving at the Altar.” The meaning 
given in ‘Moderne World of Words, by E. P., 
1696, is, “Altarage (Law Word), the Free Offerings 
made upon the Altar by the People ; as also, all 
the Profits that arise to the Priest, upon account of 
the Altar, viz., small Tithes of Wool, Lamb, Colt, 
Calf, &c.” J. Sr. N. 


Lyty’s ‘ Evrnvgs anp uis (7 §, 


v. 88).— 

1. P. 217. Olde Helena. Confessing that I 
cannot follow the senses of Lyly’s wordy a 
from “ Appelles” to the end of the paragraph, 
yet take his drift to be contained in this: that he 
did not furnish the lower limbs of his portrait, 
not because “he wants matter to make them, but 
[wants] might to mantein them”; that is, his 
strictures would have been so severe that he 
feared that he could not stand up against the 
counter strictures that would be hurled at him 
and do him ill. He dared not, as Greene in 1591, 
write of conny-catching and other vices. In other 
words, such strictures would be as bad an omen of 
ill to him as is the single meteor of which Pliny, 
speaking of the ap nce of the double Castor 
and Pollux (St. Elmo’s fires), in his ‘ Nat. 
Hist.,’ tells us (I quote North’s translation, |. 2, 
xxxvii.) 

“But if they ap two and two together, they 
bring comfort with them, and foretell a prosperous course 
in the voiage, as by whos comming, they say, that dread- 
full, cursed and threatening [diram ac minacem ] meteor 
called Helena is chased and driven away.” 

2. P. 288. Women, he says, hate those that 
most desire them, just as they act who put away 
from them into the fields a stake—or as the later 
edition here more incorrectly spells it a“ stacke”— 
which they should apply to their bosoms as a busk 
for their corset, ing it, I might add, both 
support and a corslet. 

3. P. 324. The changing of so-called friendshi 
will make thee a foolish calf, fat and fit for 
butcher, and a lean cof[fler, or in our phrasing & 
purse. 
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4. P. 337. The Oaleni, or Calenes, were a rural 
people of Campania, who made wine, and, I believe, 
good wine, and who, for both reasons, were likely to 
have been boisterous in their mirth and songs. 

5. P. 409, not 439. Both the folk-lore and the 
word Catherismes had puzzled me in Greene’s 
‘Anatomie of Fortune,’ 1584, and still after some 
search puzzles me ; but, thanks to Paritavurus, I 
now find that Greene copied three of the clauses of 
his sentence from Lyly and gave the sense of the 
fourth clause. As Prof. Arber writes me, Lyly has 
a great deal of fabulous natural history in his book, 
and here I think he may have manufactured it. 
Bat why Catherismes ? Can xadapicpos, a cleans- 
ing, have been applied to the Jewish scape-goat, 
ef. xaGapya; and can there be any Talmudic asser- 
tion as to the disease-giving eyes of such ? 

Br. NicHo.son. 


2. Stacke. Lyly wrote stake for his first edition. 
Halliwell, s.v. “Stake,” quotes, “ The stake in the 
syde,” from a Lincoln MS.; “Phe brest with the 
stak,” from Archeologia, xxx. 413; and says, “ The 
tightness of the chest, producing difficulty of 
breathing, is called staking at the stomach.” In Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s ‘Choice and Experimentel Re- 
ceipts in Physick and Chirurgery” (London, 1675) 
I find a preparation of herbs for external applica- 
tion with this heading, “ To strengthen the stomach 
use the following stomacher.” Did Lyly use the 
word in this sense? If so, “making a stake of 
what they should use for a stomacher ” would be 
equal to “ making more of a soare then a plaister,” 
which, on p. 248 (Arber), Euphues accuses Phi- 
lautus of doing. Lyly’s inveterate habit of repeat- 
ing h:mself gives some colour to this explanation. 

3. Cofer=coffer. See ‘Euphues to Philautus,’ 
p- 112 (Arber). C. B. 


Warcuer Prares (7" §, iii. 247, 296, 434).— 
Perhaps Mr. Turner may be glad to have pointed 
out some instances of the use of watchet by a 
neighbour in Devonshire :— 

ges in the middle of the Altar) 
pon an end, the Fairie- Psalter, 
Grac’t with the Trout-flies curious 
Which serve for watched Ribbanings. 
Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ 1648, P- 103, 
The [ Fairie’s Temple. 
The Silken Snake. 
For sport my Julia threw a Lace 
Of silke and silver at my face : 
Watchet the silk was; and did make 
A shew, as if ’t ‘ad been a snake: 
The suddenness did me affright ; 
But though it scar’d, it did not bite. 
Herrick, p. 133, 
I killed one of those “watchet” or “steely” 
coloured snakes at Woodhall Spa the other day, 
hastily, without thought, as it rushed past me, for 
which I was sorry iately after, as they are 
harmless. R. RB. 


Scorzanp Liperatism (7" iv. 8).—The 
phrase “ Vous devez étre Ecossais puisque vous étes 
libéral,” has, I suspect, no political significance, 
but is to be referred to the period when “le bon 
David” was a favourite in the cultured circles of 
Paris. Of course David Hume, as well as Adam 
Smith, was, politically speaking, a specimen of as 
distinctive a Scottish type as the Scottish Liberal, 
the common-sense Tory, who followed William Pitt 
and Hal Dundas. The answer to the question 
which produced the dicter is, of course, a non 
sequitur, which forgets Sir Walter Scott, Drummond 
of Hawthornden, cum plurimis alits, as well as the 
fact that the terms Scotchman and Tory were once 
synonymous to the English mind. If Scotland has 
produced an uncompromising Radicalism in days 
when real national features are fading while 
nationality is much spoken of, it is also as indis- 
solubly associated with another type of high-souled 
Toryism which well illustrated the other continental 
dicter, “ Fier comme un ais.” J. F. 


Bishor ‘ Rationate’ §, iv. 
49).—It is asked to what edition of Bp. Sparrow's 
‘Rationale upon the Book of Common Prayer’ 
Bp. Andrewes’s Consecration Service is first ap- 
pended. And it may be answered, To no one of 
the editions on authority, if to any one of them at 
all,as Bp. Sparrow died in 1685, and the ‘ Rationale,’ 
London, 1704, has not the addition. It belongs to 
quite a different publication of the bishop’s, namely, 
his ‘Collection of Articles, Injunctions, Canons, 
&c.,’ first published in 1661, Lond., R. Norton. It 
occupies from p. 375 to p. 486, in fourth ed., Lond. 
1684, As the consecration of the chapel and buri 
ground in the parish of Weston, near Reathenaten, 
by Bp. Andrewes took place in 1620, there is no 
reason why it should not have been inserted in the first 
edition of the ‘ Collection.’ The petition for conse- 
cration, pp. 374 seq., has some interesting notices 
of the dangers then attending the crossing of “the 
great river of Itchin,” which made it desirable to 
build the new church. If the inserter of the query 
is interested in ancient consecration services gener- 
ally, he will like to see, if he is not acquainted with 
it, ‘The Form and Order of the Consecration and 
Dedication of the Parish Church of Abbey Dore 
upon Palm Sanday, 1634, by Theophilus Field, 
Bishop of St. Davids,’ edited by the Rev. John 
Fuller Russell, Lond., Pickering, 1874. Itisalsoa 
good specimen of the neat printing of the Chiswick 
Press, with an ornamented border to each page. 

Ep, MarsHALL, 


This form is not to be found in the editions of 
1661, 1676, 1684, 1704, and 1722. 
GFR B 


I do not find Bishop Andrewes’s “‘ form for the 
consecration of a church or chapel” in my copy 
of Bishop Sparrow’s ‘ Rationale,’ second edition, 
but I find it at the end of his edition (Latin) of 
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the ‘ Articles, Canons, Orders, Ordinances, and 
Constitutions Ecclesiastical, &c., of the Church of 
England’ (1684). Epmounp Tew, M.A. 


Eritara §. iii. 426; iv. 34, 106).—Muiss 
Busx’s addition to this epitaph is not complete. 
A second brass, a little lower down from the one 
I quoted, contains these lines :— 

Here allso lyeth the bod 
Elizabeth Raynsford wife 
of George Raynesford Gent: 
who departed this life the 
Tenth day of June in the 
yeare 1672. And in the 58» 
yeare of herage, Shee lived 
and dyed a virtuous matron, 
That with full lamp like virgin wise 
Was still prepared for this surprise. 
And now departed hence to dwell 
Unto a place where joyes excell. 
The last four lines, unlike the rest, are not in 
capitals, and form one verse. 
De V. Payen-Payne. 
University College, W.C. 


or Botroy: Horrinesr (7* §, iv. 8, 71). 
—Various contemporary accounts of the siege of 
Bolton are to be found in the volumes of ‘ Civil 
War Tracts,’ edited by Dr. Ormerod for the Chet- 
ham Society. For the siege of Lathom House 
J. B. should consult the same and the following 
volumes :— 

History of the House of Stanley, including the Siege 
of Lathom House, with Notices of the Relative and Con- 
secutive Incidents. By Peter Draper. 8vo. 1864. 

History of the House of Stanley from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. Edited by Jesse 
12mo, Manchester, W. Willis. 1840.—This contains an 
account of the taking of Bolton and “A True and 
Genuine Account of the Famous and Ever Memorable 
Siege of Lathom House.” 

A Journal of the Siege of Lathom House, in Lanca- 
shire, defended by Charlotte de la Tr ille, Count 
of Derby, against Sir Thomas Fairfax, Knt., and other 
Parliamentary Officers, 1644. London, 1823.—Supposed 
to be written by Capt. Edward Chisenhall, of Chisen- 
hall, one of the defenders, 

I have looked through the last two, and find no 
mention of any one of the name of Horridge. 
E. Partineton. 

Manehester 


I have a volume entitled ‘A Description of the 
Memorable Sieges and Battles in the North of 
England that happened during the Civil War in 
1642, 1643, &c., chiefly contained in the Memoirs 
of General Fairfax and James, Earl of Derby, to 
which is added the Life of Oliver Cromwell ; 
Likewise an impartial History of the Rebellions 
in the years 1715 and 1745,’ Bolton, printed for 
the Editor, 1786. It contains (inter alia) an account 
of the siege of Lathom House and another of the 
siege of Bolton. The latter comprises three de- 
scriptions, one (and that a very poor one) appa- 
rently from the aforesaid ‘ 


of 


* memoirs,” a secon 


quoted from Rushworth’s ‘ Collections,’ and a third 
purporting to be by a Cavalier in Prince Rupert’s 
army. In none of these does the name Horridge 
appear. J. B. will find further information in the 
works of the Chetham Society. Being out of 
reach of any library, I am sorry that I cannot refer 
him to the particular volumes ; but I would suggest 
an application to the courteous librarian of the 
Bolton Free Library. Joun P, Haworrs, 


MS. Jovanat or Wuire §. iii. 513; 
iv. 52).—‘ La Feuille,’ written in 1815 by A. V. 
Arnault (1766-1838), will be found on p, 344 
of Masson’s ‘La _ Frangaise’ (Macmillan’s 
** Golden Treasury Series,” 1867). Here is the 
original, I think, of the other poem by the Abate 
Jacopo Vittorelli :— 

Il to non é, 

Cel pinge 

La viva rimembrapza ; 

ll futuro non é, 

Cel finge 

La credula speranza ; 

Il presente sol é, 

Ma in un baleno 

Fugge del nulla in seno : 
Dunque la vita é appunto 
Una memoria, una speranza, un punto. 


C. Devavat 
Larnaca, Cyprus. 


Burnino Question (7" §. iii. 495; iv. 50).—Is it 
possible that the origin of this phrase dates back to 
the days when the burning of heretics was not un- 
common—when, in fact, religious difference was a 


Lee. | question anent which burning might result, in the 


same way that people now speak of such or such 
thing being ‘‘ a hanging matter”? The quotation 
from Longfellow given by Mr. Marsa zt recalls 
Gray’s lines :— 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn, 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 

W. B. 


With this we might also compare the very com- 
mon phrase “ burning shame,” of which several 
variants are to be heard, ¢. g., “ crying shame,” &c. 
The first-named would, however, appear to be the 
original form of the phrase. 

Rosert F, Garpiver. 


“Music HaTH cHARMS,” &c. iii. 369, 
466; iv. 53).—It seems clear from the replies of 
your correspondents that there is “no textual 
authority for the substitution of beast for “breast” 
in the above line, and that therefore the morning 
journal which spake so authoritatively on the sub- 
ject was wrong. It is curious, however, how wide- 
spread the belief in the unorthodox reading seems 
to be. Mr. Parrerson’s dominie with his mistake 
is only another instance in point. I remember 


id | hearing how, when, once upon a time, the line was 
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quoted as Mr. Lee would have it at a civic ban- 
quet, a well-known poet and critic who was present 
was heard to interpolate— 

’Tis therefore welcome at a Lord Mayor's feast. 
Bat whether this was in resentment of the mis- 
quotation or for other reasons I cannot say. 


MassaGE AnD SHampoorne (7" §, ii. 49, 113). 
—This is one of those cases in which a second 
word is introduced because the older one has 
become corrupted in meaning. Shampooing and 
massage (the first in England, the second in France) 
originally meant precisely the same thing, viz., the 
rubbing, pulling, and kneading to which one is 
subjected in a Turkish bath, and to which in 
Latin the name of tractatio (to judge from the 
names tractator and tractatrix given to the atten- 
dants) was applied. But during the last twenty 
or thirty years the word shampooing in England 
has become degraded, and though probably it is 
still used in its original sense in the Turkish baths, 
it is now much more commonly applied to the 
lathering of the head with a mixture into the com- 
position of which the yolk of eggs largely enters, 
and to the subsequent brushing of the scalp and 
hair with a machine-brush ; and I believe that 
the word shampoo is also often used of such lather- 
ing alone, when no machine-brush is applied.* 


* When, therefore, quite recently, medical shampoo- 


ing was introduced, it was found necessary or 
advisable to use some other term, and the word 
massage was borrowed from the French. In doing 
this, however, the meaning of massage was, no 
doubt unconsciously, extended, for this word is 
still used in France in precisely the same meaning 
in which we originally used shampoo in England, 
so that if a Frenchman wishes to speak of the 
medical application of the process he is forced to 
say massage médical. So far, therefore, we have 
obtained a distinct advantage over the French ; 
but they have recouped themselves to a certain 
extent by forming the verb schampouert from our 
shampoo, and by using it exclusively of the head 
= hair in the degraded sense which I have noted 
above. 


* Thus the second definition given by Prof. Skeat is 
“to wash the head thoroughly with soap and water,” 
and Webster expresses himself at greater length to the 
same effect. The original ing of to shampoo, there- 
fore, has in this case entirely disappeared. 

¢ And from this verb they have no doubt also formed 
the words schampouage, schamp , and schamp 
I have never seen any of these derivatives from sham 
in print—l have only heard them; and I cannot say, 
therefore, whether I have spelled them correctly. Since 
writing this note, I have seen one of these French 
derivatives or adaptations in two hairdressers’ shops in 
Belgium. In both cases the word began with ch (pro- 
nounced like sh in English), and not sch; and in one 
case I believe (for I took no note) that the form used 
was champooing, 


Masseur and masseuse have also been introduced 
into England. Masseur, if it hold its own, will 
probably in time assume the Eng. form of masser, 
just as massage is already by many pronounced 
ike passage in English; but I do not see how 
masseuse is to assume an English form. It is 
not wanted, however, for rubber has no femi- 
nine, and female can be added to this and masser, 
if it is necessary to make the distinction of sex. 

With regard to the derivation of masser, 
Scheler and Littré, rightly, I think, reject the 
Gr. pdocew (to knead), and prefer the Arab. 
mass. But this does not seem to mean more than 
to touch, feel, or stroke (tetigit, palpavit—Golius); 
and, moreover, it is not the word used in Arabic for 
shampooing. Badger, in his ‘ Eng.-Arab. Lexicon,’ 
renders to shampoo by three Arabic roots, but mass 
is not one of them. I prefer, therefore, myself to 
derive masser simply from masse=mass.* When 
we talk of massing troops (and masser in French 
is used in this sense ) we mean to press or 
crowd the troops together ; and similarly, when a 
person is shampooed or massé’d, his flesh is pressed 
and squeezed, or, as we might say, massed into a 
smaller compass. If this is so, then to mass would 
be the exact equivalent of the Fr. masser=to 
shampoo, and should be adopted in medical Eng- 
lish. Curiously enough, masse is supposed to be 
connected with the Greek paccew given above ; 
but this is very different from deriving masser from 
paocoey straightway. F. Onance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Hampsnire Prant-yames (7" §. iii. 387, 479; 
iv. 19)—In the Isle of Wight the foxglove is 
commonly known by the name of “‘ poppy,” while 
the scarlet poppy (Papaver rheeas) is called “ red- 
weed.” As other examples of this popular inter- 
change of flower-names, the large bindweed (Con- 
volvolus ium) is called ‘‘ hedge-lily”; the 
lungwort (Pulmonaria angustifolia), “blue cow- 
slip”; the elecampane (Inula helenium), “ wild 
sunflower”; and the broad-leaved garlick (Allium 
ursinum), “ gipsy onion.” In connexion with the 
first example, the following quotation from Turner's 
* Herbal,’ given in the English Dialect Society’s 
‘ Dictionary of Plant-Names,’ shows that the name 
of ‘‘ lily ” for the bindweed is not confined to the 
Isle of Wight :— 

“ There is a flower not unlyke to a lylye in the herbe 
which is called Convolvolus : it groweth among shrubbes 


* The word masser in this sense is given by Littré as 
first used by B. de St. Pierre in his book called ‘ Les 
Harmonies de la Nature,’ published in 1796. This 
writer travelled, indeed, a great deal; but he does not 
appear to have come into contact with any Arabic- 
speaking race ; neither bad the French nation at that 
time, as they have now, any special connexion with such 
a race. Why, then, should an Arabic word have been 
ss into France in a sense which it does not bear 
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and busshes and hath no savour, nether any little chyves 
lyke saffrone asa lyly bath, only representing a lily in 
whyteness, and it is as it were an imperfit worke of 
nature learning to make lilies.” 
The conceit of the last words is pretty. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


“ CREDO QUIA IMPossIBILE Est” (7" iii. 308, 
455).—Anow. will find some discussion on this 
in the preface to the second edition of Bishop 
Kaye’s account of the writings of Tertullian, 
where quotations on the subject are given from 
Neander and from Mr. Andrew Norton’s ‘ Evi- 
dences of the Genuineness of the Gospels,’ vol. iii. 
p. 172, J. T. B. 

Buivrstockixeism (7 §. iii. 286, 417; iv. 15). 
—The following extract from Webster's ‘ Diction- 

of Quotations’ bears a strong resemblance to 
other communications on the above subject, with 
the exception of locality :— 

“ Blue-Stocking=a literary lady. The Society de la 
Calza (stocking) was formed at Venice in 1500, the mem- 
bers being distinguished by the prevailing colour of 
their stockings, blue. The society lasted till 1590, when 
some other symbol came into fashion.” 

W. T. Rocrrs. 

Inner Temple Library. 


Bisnors 1x Partisvs Inrmetivm (7 §. iii. 
494; iv. 98).—One of the stories in the ‘ Life of 
Father Tom Burke’ tells us that his friend Bishop 
Whelan was in the train which met with an acci- 
dent at Bray Head. “Iam delighted to see your 
lordship, I feared you were a bishop in partibus.” 
“Tescaped with one rib broken,” replied the bishop, 
“the rib of my umbrella” (‘ Life of Father Tom 
Barke, O.P.,’ by W. J. FitzPatrick, London, Kegan 
Paul, vol. ii. p. 192). JUVERNA. 


Arroryer Souiciror iv. 89).— 
Formerly attorneys conducted proceedings in 
Courts of Common Law, solicitors in the Court 
of Chancery, and proctors in the Admiralty, 
Ecclesiastical, and Probate and Divorce Courts. 
By sect. 87 of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
Act, 1873, it was enacted that “from and after 
the commencement of this Act all persons ad- 
mitted as solicitors, attorneys, or proctors of or 
by law empowered to practice in any Court the 
~~ of which is hereby transferred to the 

igh Court of Justice or the Court of Appeal, 
shall be called Solicitors of the Supreme Court.” 
This Act came into operation on Nov. 1, 1875, 
and accordingly the name of attorney is omitted 
for the first time from the Law a 1876. 

. 


Very og a ‘to the same effect are acknow- 
with thanks. } 


Justice S. iv. 89).—A verbatim 
report of this piece of irony is to be seen in the 
Law Magasine and Review for May, 1858, where 


there is a sketch of his life and career. I owe 
this reference to Mr. Vincent 8. Lean, in 
N. & Q.,’ 4" S. xi. 258. Ep. 

It ap also in ‘Wit and Wisdom of the Bench 
and Bar,’ by the Hon. F, C. Moncrieff (Cassell & Co,, 
1882) ; ‘Jeux d'Esprit,’ collected and edited by Henry 
8. Leigh —- & Windus), and other works. Many 


co! ents supply these references. | 


Curr ror Wuoorixe Coven §, iv. 5),— 
It used to be a common remedy in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, many years ago, to take a 
child that had the whooping cough to a very high 
hill in the neighbourhood and pass it three 
times above and under a donkey. The march of 
intellect may in these days have rendered the 
custom less common. It is more than likely 
that the change of air was a very important factor 
in the cure. H. E. Witxrnsoy. 


Lease or 999 Years (7™ S. iii. 450; iv. 72).— 
Your correspondent says, “ nor the Church of Eng- 
land existed 999 years ago.” The Act of the Council 
of Herutford, a.p. 673, could have been no other 
than a legal Act of the already instituted Church 
of England, before the kingdom of England had 
even approached unity, and much more than 999 
years ago. 

The place “‘ Herutford,” from which this Act 
was dated, is usually interpreted “ Hertford,” 
upon the slender foundation of the likeness of the 
name ; but it was most likely at practically the 
same locality as Cloveshoe, the afterwards more 
famous name of the series of convocations of which 
it was the initial. Immediately adjoining Cliff-at- 
Hoo itself, a charter dated a.p. 778 (Cod. Dipl., 
No. cxxxii.) mentions meadows called ‘ Hreod- 
ham,” and the circumstances of the Church at the 
time make this place far more likely than Hert- 
ford (see ‘ Vestiges of the Supremacy of Mercia,’ 
in ‘ Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Society,’ vol. iii.). 

Taomas KErsLake. 


About the antiquity of leases I know nothing, 
and am not greatly concerned, but Mr. Upat 
must suffer me to remind him of the fact that the 
Church of England is very much more than 999 
years old. St. Augustine, first Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, landed in the isle in 597, and long before 
then there must have been a branch of the Church 
flourishing in the land—England as yet it was 
not—if the record be true that Bishops of York, 
London, and Caerleon were present at the Council 
of Arles in 314. As a witty speaker once put it : 
We do not deny a man’s identity if some reform in 
his life and ways moves us to say that he is quite 
another man ! Sr. Swiraiy. 


This query probably arose from the noted case 
of Finsbury Manor. e entire prebend of Halli- 


well and Finsbury was leased by the Dean and 
Chapter of St, Paul to the Corporation of the City 
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of London for a term of 500 years. This certainly 
is exceptional, and it lapsed in 1867, The princely 
income then became vested in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, A. H. 


Bonaitt Fretps THE Cromwett Famity 
(7™ §. iii. 268, 413 ; iv. 11).—I wonder whether 
Mr. Cromwett Russet or any other of your 
able correspondents could tell me anything about a 
William Cromwell (my grandfather), who seems to 
have been born either in London or Bath some- 
where between the years 1756 and 1766. I am par- 
ticularly anxious to ascertain who was his father, 
in order to trace back my own lineage as far as I 
can. I have reason to think that his father’s name 
was also William, as amongst my grandfather's 
papers was found an official certificate of the ad- 
mission of a Wm. Cromwell to the freedom of the 
Company of Masons by purchase. I may mention, 
in reference to Henry Cromwell, the friend of 
Pope, that through the kindness of my friend Mr. 
Barcham, of Reading, I became sed of a very 
interesting note-book in the handwriting of Henry 
Cromwell, dated 1714. Jy. G. Cromwett, 

Hon. Canon of Durham. 


“Derence, not Dertance”: Toe VoLUNTEERS 
(7 §. iii, 206, 356, 430; iv. 12).—It is quite true, 
as stated at the last reference, that the volunteer 
system, volunteer administration, and the develop- 
ment of internal military resources were dealt with 
in the Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 
and that, independently of Capt. Hans Busk or any 
one else, as editor of that journal I considered it 
important to enlist professional attention to the 
subject, as well among our military as among 
our civil readers. In my military experience on 
the Continent I knew that the invasion of England 
was a favourite problem for students, and that the 
French have never given up the design as a prac- 
tical expedient. I proposed measures for the 
utilization of the railway, engineering, and indus- 
trial resources of the country, on the basis of 
William Pitt’s valuable plans. Hype CiarKe. 


Carist Hosrirat, or Curist’s Hospirat 
(7 S. tii. 517; iv. 54)—May I point out that 
in Dickens's ‘ Dictionary of London ’—in the main 
& very accurate book—the name of the church in 
Newgate Street is written Christ, the same as the 
other fifteen churches which bear the same name. 
The Hospital, however, is designated Christ's 
throughout the book. Rosert F. Garpiner. 


Capency §. iii, 517).—Henry Dudley, the 

est son, died young, so the next surviving 
brother would rank in succession, and, by regular 
gradation, Robert, the fourth son, become entitled 
to cadency as fourth surviving son. A. H. 


Perctvat: Dz Perct §. iii. 517).—For 
both names see Lower’s ‘Patronymica Britan- 


nica,’ under “‘ Percival” and “Percy.” “In a note 
at p. xxxvii Mr. Lower says: “ Perceval, not 
Percival, is the ancient and recognized ortho- 
graphy.” Percival is placed by Camden among 
baptismal names, and as such is still to be met 
with, Rozert F, GarpIner. 


“As as A FRO” iii. 368, 503).— 
“ An edge tool for cleaving laths” is still made as 
a “cooper’s froe.” It isa sort of heavy knife, about 
ten inches long, with a loop (or “eye”) in which 
a handle stands vertically, the cutting edge being 
beneath. The back of the knife is thick, and 
sometimes struck with a mallet, or hammer, while 
the froe is steadied by holding the handle with the 
left hand. Ests. 


Sir James Dyer, Curer Justice TEMP. 
Exizanete (6 §. v. 269, 397).—Since the above 
query was inserted Mr. Solly-Flood has emphasized 
the statement previously made to the editor of Sir 
T. Elyot’s ‘ Governour’ by repeating it in a pamph- 
let entitled ‘The Story of Prince Henry of Mon- 
mouth and Chief Justice Gascoigne,’ published by 
Longmans & Co, Mr. Flood says, at p. 19 :— 

“It has to be observed that the date attributed to 

that charge, 9th Elizabeth, is erroneous, for Sir James 
Dyer had then been transferred from the Court of 
Queen’s Bench to the Court of Common Pleas; but 
this trifling misprint(?) cannot be considered to detract 
from a charge the language of which stamps it as that 
of Sir James Dyer.” 
It is much to be regretted that Mr. Flood, whilst 
now admitting that the date of this “charge de- 
livered toa grand jury” is an erroneous one, has not 
condescended to tell us where to find the text of 
the charge itself, “‘ the language of which” he has 
no hesitation in attributing to Sir James Dyer. 


Nomeration or Rupees §. iv. 128).—One 
lakh represents one hundred thousand, and one 
crore equals one hundred lakhs. So the sum 
Rs. 5,78,33,554, would be read Rupees, five 
crores, seventy-eight lakhs, thirty-three thousand, 
five hundred and fifty-four ; and Rs. 55,70,30,718, 
Rupees, fifty-five crores, seventy lakhs, thirty thou- 
sand, seven hundred and eighteen. 

W. Qk 


anv Fork (7" §. iv. 89).—Although the 
custom of crossing the knife and fork on the plate 
after eating has fallen into disuse in America, 
England, and France, in other countries, as, for 
instance, in Italy, Bavaria, Germany, and Austria, 
the custom generally prevails, the blade of the 
knife being often laid Cateuen the prongs of the 
fork. Cora Kennepy Sapa, 

San Guglielmo, Tortona, Italy. 

The lines are from Browning’s ‘ Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister,’ in his ‘ Dramatic Cloister.’ It 
was « tradition in my childhood that if one laid 
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knife and fork on the plate parallel it was a sign 
to the servant to remove the plate, even if not 
cleared ; but if one laid knife and fork crossways 
the servant was to understand they were only put 
temporarily, and would be resumed. Is there any 
society” authority for this piece of etiquette ? 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


The lines, ‘‘ When he’s finished his refection,” 
&c., are from Browning's ‘Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister.’ C. B. 


Paris Garpen (7™ S. iii. 241, 343, 442; 
iv. 74)—No doubt garden and garth were used 
synonymously, but not often. Bailey gives: 
* Garden, a plot of ground furnished with variety 
of plants, flowers,” &c.; “‘ Garthyard, backside or 
little close.” Paris Garden was noted for coney 
gerths, and coneys would have made sad work 
of a garden. As to Bunyan’s connexion with 
the Bankside, I only implied that Shorter, being 
of the Bankside somewhere, would be sure 
to know of Bunyan’s preaching visits. As to 
the distance of Boddy’s Bridge from Zoar Street, 
it is as the crow flies a third of a mile, and 
from the Falcon, noted by Crosby as the vicinage 
of the preaching-place, it is less than a quarter of 
a mile, A. H. would scarcely take an omnibus 
for that distance. Wittiam 


“NULLUM TEMPUS OCCURRIT REGI VEL EC- 
§. iii. 497; iv. 116).—Several learned 
friends have doubted the existence of the latterclause 
vel ecclesiw,” besides correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
I therefore in defence quote my authority for it, 
which occurs in the chapter on the Lowthers 
in the ‘Great Governing Families of England,’ by 
J. L. Sanford and Meredith Townsend, vol. i. 
p. 62. Let me add, as an illustration and proof, 
that a case occurred in my own experience where, 
by this maxim in its entirety having been put in 
force, a payment in augmentation was secured to 
a poor benefice after it bad lain dormant for many 


years. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Apmirat Byrne (7™ §. iii. 346 ; iv. 25).—In 
acknowledging my slip while professing to correct 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald anent the erroneous state- 
ment he incidentally makes in his account of 
the “unfortunate” and “unhappy” Dr. Dodd, 
allow me to thank Mr. Picxrorp for, by his 
correction, admirably illustrating the wisdom of an 
interrogative adage which I am fond of quoting, 
“Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” I profess to 
set an author right and err myself! Of course, I 
inadvertently confounded the gallant Admiral Sir 
George Byng, first Viscount Torrington, with his 
fourth son John, an error, in my own estimation, 
the more inexcusable, inasmuch as I am conscious 
that at presept my days and nights are given to 


study of the stirring events of the great Revolution 
of 1688, in which the sailor, subsequently ennobled, 
was no inconspicuous actor. But I may plead 
that the essence of my correction remains unaffected 
by my blunder. Mr. Fitzgerald (probably thinking 
of the mutineer “ Admiral,” as the able seaman 
Richard Parker, hanged at Sherness in 1797, was 
popularly termed by the crews of the insubordinate 
fleet) stated that Admiral Byng was hanged ; I 
pointed out that he was shot. My expansion into 
** the quarter deck of his own flag-ship” shows the 
danger of not referring to authority when tradition 
lives in a writer's memory ; but unfortunately I had 
no books of reference where I was writing. The 
“unfortunate” or “unhappy” officer’s flag-ship 
was the Ramilies, whereas there can be no 
doubt whatever that he was shot on board the 
Monarque. As to the ‘‘ Sir”—given that I erred 
in the person—I submit that the titular prefix was 
correct, “Sir” George Byng, Knt., was made a 
baronet in 1715 for the part he took in supporting 
the Hanoverian dynasty at the time of the Re- 
bellion in the north in that year. I do not quite 
appreciate the (to me) subtle distinction Mr. 
Pickrorp affects to draw between “‘ unfortunate” 
and “unhappy.” “ Unfortunate” is defined in 
Ogilvie’s ‘Students’ English Dictionary’ (p. 760) 
as “a., not fortunate, not successful, not pros- 
perous,” definitions within which I contend the 
result of the admiral’s operations in the Straits of 
Minorca brought that gentleman, while the same 
authority defines ‘‘ Unhappy” (p. 761) as “a., 
not happy, in a degree miserable or wretched ; 
unfortunate [I italicize this last definition] ; 
unlucky ; bringing calamity ; unpropitious ; evil ; 
calamitous ; marked by infelicity.” Iam at a loss 
to conceive how, according to the above definitions, 
the words ‘‘unhappy” and “‘ unfortunate”= 
“marked by infelicity” can, in regard to Byng’s 
career and fate, be said to be other than convertible 
terms. Newo. 
Temple. 


Carco (7" §. iv. 9).—This word was imported 
into English by our sailors, whose intercourse with 
Spaniards in the West Indies, three centuries ago, 
was very continuous and intimate. The commonest 
and coarsest expletive in the Spanish language 
then (as it is still) was Cardjo, and the contraction 
or wrong pronunciation of the word owing to the 
guttural j is quite natural. Spaniards, as I can 
testify, contract our commonest English expletive 
in a somewhat analogous fashion. APPLeBY. 


Env Car (7" S. iv. 10, 97).—The follow- 
ing extract from ‘ Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years 
Ago,’ p. 77, may be satisfactory :— 

“ The hackney-coaches we borrowed from our English 
neighbours, as their name imports; but our one-horse 
vehicles have always been uliar to ourselves, and 
were in use long before anything of a similar kind wos 
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introduced into England, The earliest and rudest of 
these were [the hey we cars,’ so called from their 
plying principally to that place and Irishtown, then the 
resort of the beaw monde for the benefit of sea-bathing. 
This car consisted of a seat suspended in a strap of 
leather, between shafts, and without springs. The noise 
made by the creaking of the strap, which supported the 
whole weight of the company, particularly distinguished 
this mode of conveyance.” 


See also Whitelaw and Walsh’s ‘ History of 
Dublin,’ vol. ii, p. 1173., ABHBA. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including Boswell's ‘ Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides’ and Johnson's ‘ Diary of a 
Journey into North Wales,’ Edited by George Birk- 
beck Hill, D.C.L, 6 vols, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Iv the ghost of Johnson is capable of taking an interest 

in sublunary affairs it cannot fail to smile benignant 

approval at this tribute to Johnson’s enduring influence. 

Originating as it does in Johnson's old college, Pem- 

broke, and published by his university, a work of this 

nature is an honour to which few ghosts, under the 
conditions assumed, could prove insensible. Good and 
scholarly editions of Boswell’s inimitable biography are 
not wanting, and the edition by Napier might well have 
been regarded as final. With the appearance, however, 
of the six volumes now before us we become sensible of 
our requirements, now first known when they are first 
satisfied. There is no respect in which the present 
edition does not make effectual appeal. It is, and this 
is no small matter, the goodliest edition extant, Every 
demand of the bibliophile is conceded. There are few 
shelves on which the six handsome volumes will not 
make a show. The paper and typography are faultless, 
and the illustrations, portraits, maps, and facsimiles 
leave nothing to be desired. As the work is intended 
for service, and not for luxury, it is futile to mention 
the only shortcoming to which the bibliomaniac might 
int, the want of a larger upper margin, which would 
ve added somewhat to the beauty of the page. 

Passing from these considerations, more than half 
frivolous, it may be, in the case of a work of this class, 
and coming to the question of solid merit, a no less 
favourable estimate is deserved, The book is not only 
excellent, it is all that a work of its class should be. 
From its modest title-page, and its dedication to the 
Master of Balliol, “who is not only ‘an acute and 
knowing critic,’ but Johnsonianissimus,” to the ‘ Dicta 
Philosophi,’ with which it concludes, it is a model of 

tient and loving erudition and of penetrative insight. 

The index alone is a thing for which to be thankful. 

It occupies to itself 288 pages out the 324 pages of 

which, a from prefatory matter, the sixth volume is 

composed. To the sixth volume is, moreover, affixed a 

chart of Dr, Johnson’s contemporaries, on the model of 

a chart in Mr. Ruskin’s ‘Ariadne Florentina,’ This, 

which is drawn up by Margaret and Lucy Hill, is in itself 

eminently serviceable. 

The task of Dr. Hill has occupied him many years of 
industry, and has been interrupted by other occupations 
and, which is much to be regretted, by ill health, A 
portion of his earlier labours—such, for instance, as his 
publication of ‘Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his 
Critics,’ and his republication of Boswell’s ‘ Journal 
of a Tour to Corsica and his Correspondence with 


of the text, on which Boswell was engaged at the 
time of his death, after which it was completed by 
Malone, has furnished the basis of the reprint, the 
orthography and the punctuation of Boswell being re- 
spected. Complemen works which Dr. Hill medi- 
tates, and a portion of which he has in hand, consist of 
‘ A Selection of the Wit and Wisdom of Dr, Johnson,’ 
and a collection of all the letters that are not in the 
* Life,’ but were published by Mrs. Piozzi, are contained 
in Croker’e edition, or have appeared in ‘N.& Q.’ In 
the present edition bey fifteen letters of Johnson 
pone unpublished, a long extract from his MS. 
iary, ® suppressed passage in his ‘Journey to the 
Western Islands,’ and much other matter of equal 
interest. These are, of course, to be found in notes or 
in appendices. 
The notes, almost without exception, are full and ser- 
viceable, and the cross references they supply to other 
portions of the volume furnish convincing proofs of the 
closeness of Dr. Hill’s study, Thanks to the magnificent 
fulness of the index the book is of extreme value not 
only as regards Johnson, but with respect to his con- 
temporaries. How full is the information may be seen 
by looking in the index under the head “ Garrick.” 
The most valuable notes are often those on obscure 
subjects, See, for instance, the note on Viscount 
Grimston, who is simply introduced by Boswell as 
a nobleman, vol. iv. p. 80, or that on Jack Lee, the 
barrister, voi. ii. p. 224. There is, indeed, no respect in 
which this work does not enforce our admiration, and 
there are few students of eighteenth century literature 
who will not find their labours lightened by its oy of 
ance, and will not hold it a book of reference to be kept 
constantly within reach. 


History of the Bassandyne Bible, with Notices of the 
Early Printers of Edinburgh, By Wm, T. Dobson, 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

To readers born on this side the Tweed it may be neces- 

sary to say that the Bassandyne Bible is the first Bible 
rinted in Scotland, It takes its name from Thomas 

@ printer, “ dwelland at the Nether Bow,” 

in a tall, narrow tenement nearly opposite John Knox's 

house, a building mentioned in connexion with the 
murder of Darnley. As the press at the appearance of 
the Bible, which was printed in Edinburgh in 1576, was 
under the control of the Reformed Church, no persecu- 
tion such as the early English printers had to underge 
attended upon their Scottish rival. The date of appear- 
ance, indeed—far more than a century after that of the 
earliest productions of the continental presses—shows 
that no such interest as belongs to the genesis of print- 
ing is here to be expected. Such interest as exists is 
principally local. garded in this light, even, the 
growth of printing in Scotland is well worthy of study, 

and the book which Mr. Dobson has written gives a 

valuable summary of the establishment of this all-impor- 

tant art in sufficiently turbulent days, In his second 
chapter Mr. Dobson deals with the translations of the 

Bible into English, the work and martyrdom of Tyn- 

dale, and the Bibles of Coverdale, Matthews, Taverner, 

&e. The third chapter takes up the introduction of 

printing into Edinburgh, going over, in so doing, a 

portion of the ground occupied by Mr. Robert Dick- 

son, F.8.A.Scot., whose ‘Art of Printing in Scot- 
land’ was recently reviewed in our columns. This is 
specially the case with regard to Walter Chapman and 

Andrew Myllar. The information supplied is accom- 

ied by facsimile reproductions of title-pages, texts 
., the whole constituting a work of far more than local 
interest. Judging from the facsimile of the “ Ark ” and 


the Hon, Andrew Erskine ’—may be regarded as direct 
preparation for the present work. The third edition 


the ‘‘ Passage of the Red Sea,” the illustrations to the 
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Bassandyne Bible are an advance upon those to the Lyons 
edition of the Vulgate of a somewhat earlier date. Mr. 
Dobson's contribution to a history of printing in Scot- 
land deserves a warm welcome. 


The First Year of a Sitken Reign, 1837-8. By Andrew 
W. Tuer and C. E, Fagan, (Field & Tuer.) 
Awmone books suggested by the Jubilee this is one of the 
most happily conceived. It is, in fact, a history of the 
first year of the sovereignty of Queen Victoria, com- 
jled from various sources, and supplying not only a 
ife of the Queen during the period, but a record of 
events, manners, and social life. Very curious is it to 
those who can recall the accession of Her Majesty to 
see how much of an antiquarian character already dis- 
tinguishes the costumes and the proceedings of the 
opening year of her reign. Coaching and sport and 
fashion are among the subjects most fully discussed, 
and there is naturally a full account of the coronation, 
The plates, the genuineness of which is one only of their 
merits, include two portraits of the Queen, and views of 
her arrival at Westminster Abbey and her coronation, 
and of Hyde Park, St. James’s Palace, Putney Bridge, 
Brighton, from the Chain Pier, costume plates, &c., the 
whole constituting an exceptionally attractive and desir- 
able volume. 


Vou, II. of the new series of the Transactions of the 
Institute of Architects is a portly tome, and includes 
many views, plans, and diagrams of great value to the 
profession, and, of course, some which are not wholly 
technical in their character. A rather ambitious paper, 
by Mr. Woodward, describes ‘ London as It Is and as It 
Might Be,’ and among other details describes the func- 
tions of various “‘ boards,” or engines for taxing the rate- 
payers by the busybodies of the districts. it is a fact 
that the poor-rate levied in London amounts to more 
than 2,000,000/, per annum ; while, under the pleasant 
delusion that it taxes itself, the body is screwed by an 
immeasurable apparatus for pauperizing those who pay 
neither rates nor taxes. We are not told how much the 
Asylums Board dispenses on 7,000 pauper lunatics and 
imbeciles, nor what is the enforced outlay on a host of 
paupers’ children by the School Board ; but it is certain 
that the Board of Works’ expenditure is not less than 
2,500,0002. annually, taken from the pockets of two 
cla of the ity, and that the vestries expend, 
in addition, 2,000,000/. a year at least. All this is 
besides a monstrous debt, which is being increased 
at a great rate. The ratepayer in a sardonic mood 
could hardly do worse for his peace of mind than read 
the lamentations of Mr. Woodward, which reveal a 
heap of blunders, or worse, and conclude with sug- 
gestions for s number of “boons” of the usual 
character, and, of course, gratuitous to those who are 
to use them. Mr. White bas supplied a very inter- 
esting paper on the ancient city of the Hanseatic 
League, Wisby, in Gothland, which remains a very store- 
house of Gothic relics; it isa grim place, at best, with 
some fine Romanesque works. Mr. A. H. Haig, the dis- 
tinguished etcher, has added some valuable notices of 
the old emporium and its neighbourhood. American 
fire-proof construction occupied Mr. J. B, Gass, fortu- 
nately for his readers. Antiquaries, as well as architects, 
should read Mr. A, Graham’s account of Roman remains 
in North Africa, including Carthage and Tunisia at 
large. Mr, J. Conder’s ‘Further Notes on Japanese 
Architecture’ is a valuable addition, by a petent 
writer, to our still imperfect knowledge of the subject. 
It comprises notices of the construction and materials of 
buildings which are novel to us and very curious in 
themselves. Tokio, Carthage, Wisby, and other places 
are much less deserving attention than ‘ London as It Is,’ 


Accordingly, Mr. Woodward's paper is the 
element of the volume, and a very edifying one it is, 
What the antiquary of the future, his brother the rate. 
payer, and ime paps generations to come will think of 
us it is not hard to guess. 

In the August number of Ze Livre M. Octave Uzanne 
has a valuable and suggestive causerie upon Balzac, 
This is accompanied by two very striking portraits of 
the great romancer. Some of the opinions of C va, 
especially those on the Revolution, given in the ‘ Casa- 
nova Inédit,’ also by M. Uzanne, are very noteworthy, 
What is said about the Duke of Orléans (£galité) 
excellent. M. Pougon describes ‘Les Archives et la 
Bibliothéque de |’Opéra,’ and M, Lemercier de Neuville 
deals with Jules Noriac. 


Potices ta Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondenta 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

E. R. Vrvray,—(“ John Palmer”) Full particulars 
of the life of this actor are supplied in Gilliland’s 
* Dramatic Mirror’ (p. 880), ‘The Thespian Dictionary,’ 
Genest’s ‘ Account of the Stage,’ and ordinary books of 
theatrical reference.—(“ Hogarth’s ‘ Strolling Actresses 
in a Barn’”) This picture was burnt a few years ago at 
Littleton.—(“ Atavism”) Resemblance to great-grand- 
father or more remote ancestors rather than parents; 
tendency to reproduce ancestral types. First recorded 
use, according to Dr. Murray's ‘ Dictionary,’ 1833.— 
William Cleland died in 1689, supposed to have been 
born in 1661. The date of birth cannot be exactly 
fixed.—(“Slipshod English”) The use of the indicative 
after if is justifiable when contingency is not coupled 
with futurity, as “ If he is blind he cannot help it.” 

G. E, Warsox.—(“ Actors who are also Authors”) 
The names of such are legion. Many of the Shak- 
spearian dramatists were actors, Among men of recent 
date it is sufficient to mention Mr. Dion Boucicault, Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, and Mr. H, T. Craven,.—(“ Numis- 
matic ”) The signification of the device on Manx coins 
has often been discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ Consult espe- 
cially 5 8, vii, 309, 454, 

Mr, ALLAN Fea is anxious to convey his thanks to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who have forwarded him direct 
valuable * Stocks and the Pillory,’ 
ante, p. 9. 

JERMYN is anxious to know where—somewhere near 
1824—a sale took place of engravings belonging to Sir 
M. M, Sykes. 

147, col. 1, 1, 23 from bottom, for 
** choice book ” read choir book. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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1V. v0. 27, °87.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE CURRENT MONTHLY PART 
Contains the SERIAL STORY, entitled 
UNCLE BO B’S NIEC 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘ The Chilcotes,’ &c. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


ALONG the ADRIATIC. -RACECOURSES ABOUT LONDON: 
| KEMPTON PARK. 


The MADEIRA of the EAST. VIOLINS and THEIR MAKERS. 
HOSPITAL LIFE in EAST LONDON, | THOMAS BEWICK. 


| 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND—JULY. A RBVIEW of DOGS. 
AUSTRALIAN COLLOQUIALISMS. 
YOU MUST NOT COUNT YOUR 


CHICKENS BEFORE THEY ARE HATCHED. | POEMS, &c. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. 


CHRONICLES OF WELSH COUNTIES. 


FROM HER HIGH ESTATE. A Story. 


GRETCHEN. A Serial Story. 


By “RITA.” 


SUBSCRIBERS can be supplied direct from the OFFICE, 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, 
Terms for a Year's Subscription :— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 6d.; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Heyny WaLKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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i NOTES AND QUERIES. (78, LV. Ave, 27, 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64; 
post free, 
SRADSEAW'S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
8d. ; post free, 


BRADSHAW’S OONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s, 4d, and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 64. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 55. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 

{| BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

B BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

| BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
t BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

| BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 


BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
ls. each. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 64; 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


. SUPPLIED WITH EXPEDITION, 

. And Regulations for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
by post or otherwise. 

COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION, 


AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF CRYSTAL PALACE SEASON TICKETS. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, B.C. ; and 
HN FRANCIS at No. Took’scourt, Cursiter-street, Chancery-lane, E.U, — Saterday, A 
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